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Be among the very first to display the newest 
All-America Floribunda in your 1955 garden 


Winner of 1955 Al Amouca 


iminy Cricket 2 


Another New Color! 


TANGERINE-COLORED BUDS 
GROW TO PINK-CORAL BLOOMS 


W HEN we first offered Jiminy Cricket to the 
public, just 3 months ago, we received thou- 
sands upon thousands of orders from gardeners 
ull over the country! Yes, it promises to be 
one of the most popular Roses in Jackson & 
Perkins’ long and outstanding history And no 
wonder for just like its three tamous prede- 
cessors—Fashion, Vogue and Ma Perkins—new 
Jiminy Cricket introduces another new color 
from bud form right up to the open bloom. 
Masses of exquisite urn-shaped buds are tanger- 
ine colored—and as they open into truly lovely 
34-inch blooms, the color turns to coral-orange 

. and finally finishes a rich pink-coral! Dif 
ferent in color—and different in fragrance, too! 
liminy Cricket has a pleasing old rose fragrance 
that rivals that of some of the finest Hybrid 
Teas. 

STILL TIME TO PLANT THIS FALL 
—IF YOU MAIL COUPON AT ONCE! 


Like the other members of this All-America 
Family, Jiminy Cricket is extremely vigorous 
and hardy . . . blooms in immense clusters con- 
tinuously from early June up to frost! And you 
can be among the very first to see it in your 
garden early next Spring—by planting it this 
Fall. But you must act now! Of course, it is 
guaranteed to live and bloom in your garden. 
Mail coupon NOW! 
$2.50 each; 3 for $6.60 


12 for $26.40 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 

911 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 

Please send me, at the proper planting time for my 
locality JIMINY CRICKET Rose Plants 
($2.50 each; 3 for $6.60; 12 for $26.40). Include, FREE 
with my order, your helpful “Home Garden Guide.” I 


enclose $ in full payment. 


Address Jackson & Perkins Co. 


World's Largest Rose Growers Newark, NEW YORK 





FOR FALL PLANTING 
Wd. Wer Gardens finest perennials 


Order Today For Immediate Shipment. Every Order Shipped Postpaid. 





SPRING SHIPMENT 


Order your selection of perennials now. 
if you desire shipment early next 
spring instead of this fall, please write 
instructions on your order. 











GIANT RAINBOW IRIS 


Here is your op- ; 
portunity to have 
iris in all colors for 

1954 gar- 

den at money- 


your 


saving prices. 
Make your own se- 
lections. Any 10 
for $3.95 or all 


20 for $6.95. 

FIRECRACKER. Brilliant red and yellow 
HARRIET THOREAU. Lorge orchid pink 

RED VALOR. One of the best reds. 

GREAT LAKES. Most popular sky blue 
CLOTH OF GOLD. Rich golden yellow 
MASTER CHARLES. Glowing mulberry purpie 
WABASH. Striking white and violet 
GUDRUN. Largest pure white. 

MULBERRY ROSE. immense rosy purple 
PATRICE. Huge cream and rose plicata 
GRAND CANYON. Plum ond copper blend 
SNOQUALMIE. One of the best creams. 
LORD DONGAN. Veivety deep violet. 
TIPFFANJA. Huge white trimmed brown. 
GULF STREAM. Finest deep blue. 

FLORA ZENOR. Bright pink-tangerine beard 
KANSAS INGLESIDE. Eorly red blend. 
MOONLIGHT MADONNA. Sparkling lemon yellow 
NIGHTFALL. Two toned pansy purple. 

OLD PARCHMENT. Large creamy buff 


Any 10 for $3.95 All 20 for $6.95 


JAPANESE IRIS 
Largest Of All Irises 


Iris Kaempferi 
are most spec- 
tacular and 
bloom in July 
after other irises 
are gone. The 
magnificent 
flowers up to 
dinner-plate 
size are always 
a highlight in 
the garden. 
CATHERINE PARRY. Huge ruffled blue. 

MATA HARI. Lovely light pink. 

PURPLE GLORY. Deep velvety red purple 

ECLAIR. Clear white penciled blue. 

RED RIDING HOOD. Eorly red, white center. 
JOSEPHINE HEYWOOD. Big orchid blue. 

LUCY MARSHALL. Big ruffled lavender, white center 
ZAMA-NO-MORI. Gigantic white. 


Any 5 for $3.95 [ | All 8 for $5.95 


DWARF BEARDED IRIS 


Delightful miniature iris ideal for the rock garden or 
any foreground planting. Height averages 6 to 10 
inches and established plantings will rival the tulips 
and hyacinths for masses of early spring color. 
TAMPA, Finest red dwarf. 
KEEPSAKE. Dainty golden yellow. 
MACROCARPA., Early red purple. 
PAM, New white and yellow. 
DITTON'S PURPLE. Deep bluish violet 
GLEE. Early light yellow. 
BUZZER. Ruffled lavender bive. 

Al 7 Varieties (catalog valve $4.25) 

for only $3.00 
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DAYLILIES 


AMERICA’S MOST PROMISING 
PERENNIAL 


Anyone Can Grow Daylilies 
Anywhere 


You simply cannot go wrong with daylilies. They are 
permanent perennials in every part of the country. 
Their long blooming season during the hot dry sum- 
mer months, adaptability to any soil or exposure, 
absolute hardiness and the wide range of color now 
available guarantees your success with our day- 
lilies. The plants we send you will be heavy clumps 
sure to bloom the first year. 


STARTER COLLECTION 


If you have not yet grown daylilies this collection has 
our highest recommendation. 


BURMAH, Bright orange tinted rosy copper 
FLAVIA. Huge sporkling lemon yellow. 
CHENGTU. One of the best reds. 

DAZZLER. Lorge pure golden yellow. 

OLD ROSE. Dusky rose red. 

AUGUST PIONEER. Orange flushed red. Late 
BRUNETTE. Deep mohogony red. Early. 
MIKADO. Apricot yellow with mahogany center 
BAGDAD. Bright red and orange bicolor 
GRANADA. Very popular brown. 

DAWN. Fine rosy orchid. 

PALE MOON. Lovely pole yellow. 
MARGARET PERRY. Lorge copper red and yellow 
FLAMULA. Impressive orange scarlet. 

EMILY HUME, Extremely ruffled yellow. 


(] All 15 for only $6.95 or 
[] Any 7 for $3.50 


CLASSIC COLLECTION 


For daylily lovers who want some of the finest 

varieties available. 

DEBONAIR. Soft salmon pink with yellow center 

BLACK CHERRY. Dork velvety maroon. One of the finest 

deep reds. 

BRIGHT MELODY. Large copper dusted Pompeian red. 

PINK LUSTRE. Delicote orchid pink and yellow. Extra large. 

BERWYN. Brilliant scarlet. One of the finest red daylilies. 

GAY TROUBADOR. Most striking bicolor of red and yellow 
All 6 Varieties (catalog value $11.50) 

for only $8.95 


Wale Ware Gardens 


DWARF HARDY ASTERS 


3 NEW OREGON-PACIFIC HYBRIDS 
Offered for the First Time this Year 


For a feast of au- 

tumnal beauty 

plantsome of these 

sturdy, low grow- 

ing perennial as- 

ters. Few flowers 

are so easy to 

grow; and these 

varieties are 

lovely, especially 

for border edges 

and foreground 

planting. We have 

tested these in our 

nursery and find 

them vastly im- 

proved over other varieties. Their long season of 
bloom make them invaluable for masses of color in 
the late summer and fall garden. 


PERSIAN ROSE. The color of the flowers is a bright 
shade of persian rose—rare among flowers and 
very attractive as well. The plants grow about 15 
inches high and are sturdy, shapely and very flori- 
ferous. The first blooms appear about mid-August 
and continue until around mid-October, with the 
peak at the end of September. Persian Rose is ex- 
cellent for foreground planting in the border and 
may also be used as an edging in the rock garden. 


3 for $2.75 


CANTERBURY CARPET. Pretty little canterbury- 
blue flowers and finely cut blue-green foliage make 
this variety unique. Flower growers who prize un- 
usual things in the garden will love Canterbury 
Carpet as a speci- 
men plant and for 
border edges. The 
plants grow in a 
semi-procumbent 
manner, about 
8-12 inches high 
and nearly twice 
as wide. They are 
vigorous and very 
floriferous, the 
first blooms com- 
ing around mid- 
August and con- 
tinue into October, 
with the peak in 
late September. 
The plants remain ornamental for weeks after the 
bloom is past. | 3 for $2.75 


CAMEO. A profusion of medium sized opalescent- 
pink flowers on exceptionally sturdy, shapely plants 
make this variety very attractive. Cameo grows 
15-18 inches high and nearly as wide, making an 
excellent ornamental for the border foreground. It 
blooms from mid-summer into early autumn. 

3 for $2.75 


COLLECTION PRICE: 1 Each of These 3 
New Asters $3.00 


Box 38-H 
BORING, OREGON 
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Mr. STEPPINGTON DoES SOME GROUNDWORK 


On any sunny Springtime Saturday, you'll find 
Mr. Steppington at work in his garden — helping 
nature along with a trowel and a green thumb. 

He’s been doing some financial planting lately, 
too... and it’s already blossoming. With the help 
of his lawyer, he has made a Living Trust naming 
Old Colony, Trustee. It means solid security for 
his family . . . and even more! 

Under his Living Trust, the bothersome details 
of property care are taken off his hands and re- 
placed by skilled, full-time management. He’s as- 
sured of complete privacy as to his plans for the 
future and the amount he has set by to carry them 
out. And he is able to see — during his lifetime — 
how these plans are working out. 

Like the farsighted Mr. Steppington, you will 
gain in many ways through a Living Trust with 
New England’s largest trust institution. 

Write today for the free 12-page booklet, “‘The 
Living Trust.” 


Executor * Trustee * Guardian 
Investment Management — Custodian 


Transfer Agent * Paving Agent 


T. Jerrerson Coo.ipce 


Chairman, Trust Committee 


Avucustin H. Parker, Jr. 
President 


Arruur L, Cosurn, Jr. 


Chairman, Trust Investment Committee 
’ 


WORTHY OF YOUR TRUST 


OLD COLONY 


TRUST COMPANY 


ONE FEDFRAL STREET, BOSTON 








Allied with THe First Nationat BANK oF BosTON 
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for 3 SEASON 


THIS FALL... 


For breathless beauty in your May garden, 
plant some of these hardy, easy-to-grow 
little trees. They'll reward you in summer 
with cooling shade, and again in early 
autumn with small colorful fruits, relished 
by the birds. 


CARMINE CRAB—Brilliant carmine rose 
flowers. Makes a broad, spreading tree. One 
of the showiest. Glossy foliage. 
DOLGO CRAB—White flowers and large 
bright red apples which moke superb jelly. 
A double-purpose tree. 
ELEY CRAB—Wine-red flowers and fruits 
Also a good jelly maker. Very showy. 
HOPA CRAB—lorge, rose-colored flowers; 
shiny orange and red fruits which make good 
jelly. 
REDBUD CRAB—Red buds open into white 
flowers. Brilliant clusters of small red fruit, 
lasting into winter 
Heavy 2-Year Trees, 4 to 6 ft. 
$2.50 each. Any 4 above $9.50. 


CHOICE NEW KINDS 


ALMEY—A beautiful new variety, with large, 
fire-red flowers, starred white at each center. 
Scarlet fruits make excellent Winter food for 
birds. Hardy. Grows about 20 ff. tall. 4-5 ft 
$3.50 each 

KATHERINE—20 ft. Large, double, light 
pink to white flowers in mid-May. Very small 
red fruits. The tree has a rather open habit 
of growth. 4-5 ft. $3.50 each. 

PRINCE GEORGES—Light pink, double 
flowers about 2 inches across. One of the 
latest to bloom. Tree grows upright and rather 
dense to 25 feet. Flowers resemble the Bech- 
tel's Crab. 3 to 4 feet. $3.50 each. 


Shipped Express, Collect, or come to the 
Nursery and take them with you, ready for 
Fall planting after October 1 5th 


List of Fall Offerings, including Bulbs, is yours forthe asking 
NURSERY 


BARNES BROS. company 


Dept. 20 Route U. S. 5, off Wilbur Cress Phwy 
Yalesville, Conn. 


ll 


Safety-first Trash Burner 

A sturdy, long-lasting trash burner is a must 
for any gardener or home owner. This style is 
one of a new line manufactured by the Alsto 
Company using a process of bonding molten 
aluminum to steel for rust-resistant perform- 
ance under all climatic conditions. New draft 
control and especially engineered grates permit 
faster burning of damp, green or dry refuse. A 
specially designed top minimizes blowing 
scraps and smoke. This has been judged safe 
to use as close as 10 feet from garages and out- 
buildings. For the name of your nearest dealer 
write to the Alsto Company, Dept. H10, 4007 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Husky Hoist 

Ideal for moving trees, bulky ob- 
jects and any heavy load up to 
3000 pounds. Compact block and 
tackle fits into tool box. All alu- 
minum parts with lubricated ball 
bearing pulleys. 100 ft. of nylon 
rope, nylon straps, four cadmium 
plated rings and a canvas bag for 
storage. Dealer inquiries invited. 
Get the name of your dealer from 
M. & B. Sales Co., Dept. H10, 8211 
Cedar Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texas. 


Herb Growing Primer 

Compiled by the Herb Society of America in 
response to many requests for information on 
how to make a start growing herbs, either in a 
garden devoted entirely to herb plants or 
among vegetables, ornamentals, in window 
boxes or even in flower pots. The booklet con- 
tains a practical listing of herbs, how to grow 
them and a section on harvesting and drying 
herbs. Herbs may also be frozen like vegeta- 
bles and this, too, is explained. In the back of 
this 12-page booklet is a listing of helpful 
books on the subject. This may be ordered 
from The Herb Society of America, 302 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 25¢ 


A PRIMER 
for 


HERB GROWING 


Plants in Self-Watering Pots 








450 


A fiberglas wick and plastic disc 
keep moisture in soil. Left to right: 
Chinese evergreen in black bowl 
with yellow stripes, $2.25; philo- 
dendron in white bowl with red 
stripes and hanging chain, $2.75; 
philodendron in blue-tinted water 
in bowl with yellow stripes without 
chain $1.75, with chain $2.25. 
Capillary Potted Plant Co., Dept. 
H10, 51 Riverside St., Watertown 
72, Mass. 
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A BEAUTIFUL NEW 


Siar OSE 


FOR YOUR GARDEN! 


SUN KING (HT. PI. Pat. Pend.) 


The introduction of SUN KING, Francis Meilland’s latest rose crea- 

tion, follows the STAR ROSE policy of offering rose lovers only the 

finest of the new varieties. SUN KING is a must for your garden. Its 

rich, chrome yellow heart and bright, luxurious yellow petals seem to 

impart a luminous glow that sets this new rose apart from all others 

” , : 9 The Massachusetts Horticultural Society Jackson 
Ihe STAR tag on a rose plant is your assurance of quality. Every STAR ~=Dawson Medal. recently awarded to Francis 


ROSE is carefully grown in ideal soil and climate by our experts, and = Meilland for developing outstanding roses. SUN 
KING, his latest, is further evidence that his 


guaranteed to bloom for you. achievements lead, in the rose world 
See in color, in this issue of Horticulture, ‘‘a sunset caught in a rose” 
the world famous PEACE, creation of Francis Meilland, and a Sta % TRIO OF BEAUTY (Offer A) 
Rose introduction. Golden buds, with a flash of pink, opening to huge _ pygsipENT EISENHOWER (HT. Pl. Pat. 
flowers of yellow touched with shades of pink, pale gold and ivory 1217) Rich, brilliant red 
truly the Queen of Roses! TIFFANY (HT. Pl. Pat. Pend.) 1955 
OFFER C—Peace. HT. All-time favorite. $2.50 each AARS Winner. Pink and gold 
THREE FOR ONLY $6.60 ppd. SUN KING (HT. Pl. Pat. Pend.) Glow- 


FAMOUS STAR ROSE CATALOG ° Your guide to the world’s finest in bursts of yellow $2.50 ea. 
roses. Includes many Meilland creations, and other exciting new varie- ONE OF EACH ABOVE, ONLY $7.25 ppd. 


ties such as PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, RED WONDER, and een ar 
1955 A.A.R.S. selections. Complete selection of Hybrid Tea, Flori- es vig Sele saa iiaaumenmntaae 

. . . . . é 4 < oses é States exce sNorth- 
bunda and Climbing Roses, plus favorite bulbs and perennials. Send oo Mew Enatend aad other aveos with sl asone 
for a copy today. winter 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. Date 
West Grove 249, Pa. Enclosed $ 


Please send me: Offer A Offer C 


and Free Star Rose Catalog 


Siar OSes 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Our 58th Year West Grove 249, Pa. 


Name 
Address 


Post Office State 
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pee ALUMINUM GREENHOUSE 


$] 7.00 Per Month Buys 8% by 10 Ft. Orlyt 


corrosion. A pride to own. Simple to 
operate. Unusually light. The greatest 
producer of flowers and plants 


14—19 ft. Orlyt Pictured—$960. 
Only $32.00 Per Month 


NO MONEY DOWN. Complete 
Prefabricated Parts Ready to Put 
On Your Foundation and Join to 
Your Home. 

Why not “‘easy pay’ your new green- 
house. It's the logical way to buy this 
lifetime investment. Beautiful and 
Bright it's all aluminum, alloyed 
for greatest strength and resistance to 


Extra sunlight for healthier 
plant growth 


IRVINGTON.N. Y Oa! A pitbantersvin DES PLAINES, ILL. 


Canodian Sales Office 


Lightweight— simple to put 
up with ordinary tools 


Never needs paint — it’s maintenance- 
free. Made with the same meticulous 
care as our largest park, college and es- 
tate greenhouses. Easy-to-put-up any 
time, anywhere with precision-made 
materials. Goes together with stain- 
less steel bolts and screws. * Automatic 
heat and ventilation available to suit 
any crop or climate. Send for fascinat- 
ing free Booklet No. 70-0. 

Optional 


Carefree automatic ventilation 
to suit any crop or climate. 


St. Cathorines, Ont 


READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


What are the “love apples’? which 
florists sell at this time of year? I want to 
grow some of the seed, but do not know if 
they are a tree, shrub or vine. 


‘Love apples” are the ancestors of the 
present day tomatoes, known botanicall\ 
as Lycopersicum esculentum. The term, an 
old-fashioned name the tomato, is 
rarely used today. Culture would be the 
same as for the garden tomato, which 


for 


means that plants must be treated as ten- 
der annual vines 


« é ‘ 


What are the differences between the 
American and European highbush cran- 
berries? They look the same to me. 


Actually, these two viburnums, the 
American cranberry bush (Viburnum trilo- 
bum) and the European cranberry bush 
(Viburnum opulus) are very similar in leaf, 
flower and fruit. The American is more 
open and spreading in habit, slightly more 
hardy, and its fruits can be used for pre- 
serves, while those of the European are too 
tart. Because of this, several strains have 
been produced, including Andrews, Hahs 
and Wentworth. 


My Peruvian daffodils (Hymenocallis 
calathina) had an abundance of strong, 
healthy leaves, but no flowers. How should 
I handle them now in order to get bloom 
next year? 


After the first light frost has blackened 
the leaves, dig the bulbs carefully so that 
the long roots are not injured or broken. 
Place them in an airy, frost-proof room to 
dry, and remove the leaves after they are 
completely brown, but not the roots. Store 
where temperature does not go below 
50-55 degrees. If cooler, bulbs will fail to 
bloom. 


I dug up my daffodils this summer and 
found that the original bulbs had devel- 
oped into clumps of about a dozen bulbs. 
Does this account for the fact that they did 
flower well this past spring? If so, will they 
flower if I break up the clumps and plant 
each bulb individually? 


In order to get good bloom, daffodils 
should be lifted and divided every two or 
three years, any time after the foliage has 
ripened. Plant each bulb separately in soil 
to which bonemeal or a balanced chemical 
fertilizer has been added, allowing enough 
space for each small bulb to develop to 
flowering size. In naturalized plantings 
daffodils should not be lifted as the sod 
keeps them from multiplying. 
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BROWNELL 
EVERBLGDMING 
PILLARS 


Experts say— MARVELOUS! Some declare—A MIRACLE! 
Others exclaim— ASTOUNDING! 


Because they are New, Different and Beautiful 


The outstanding new feature of Brownell Pillar Roses is that they bloom on 
all canes and branches like Hybrid Teas — Yes! even the first year. They will 
amaze your gardening friends with their long branches & feet high and just 
covered with magnificent ‘‘ Tea like"’ roses. 


BROWNELL EVERBLOOMING PILLARS ARE VERSATILE 


Yes, the Brownell Pillar Roses have many uses in the garden. They can be 
trained along a fence — fan shaped against a wall or house — form an arch 
over a trellis — pruned as a hedge — or used as a regular rose in the garden. 

Because these EVERBLOOMING PILLARS are so new, only a few thousand 
are available this fall. In fact they are so new that they haven't been perma- 


nently named. 


ORDER YOUR BROWNELL PILLAR ROSES BY COLOR 
Red.....Orange.....Yellow.....White 


3 for $10.00 6 for $20.00 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 
A NEW RACE FROM HARDIER SPECIES THAT BLOOM ALL SUMMER 


Free Flowering with the Most Fragrant Perfume—Greater Sturdiness 
and Vigor to Survive Winters as Cold as 15° Below Zero 


$1.75 each 3 for$5.00 12 for $18.00 


ANNE VANDERBILT—coppery orange, semi-double 
CEDRIC ADAMS—scarlet to carmine, double 

CURLY PINK—two toned pink, vigorous bloom 

KING BOREAS—lemon-yellow, very double 

LILY PONS—white with yellow center, vigorous 
ORANGE RUFFELS—capricum orange to saffron yellow 
QUEEN O’ THE LAKES—velvety red, very double 

RED DUCHESS—exotic red, very fragrant 


Please send the Brownell Rose Brochure with complete descriptions of all of your roses. 


W. D. BROWNELL II 


BRIGHTRIDGE GREENHOUSES - EAST PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Dear Mr. Brownell: I have checked my selections above. Please send them to me 
for (] Fall Planting Spring Planting). My remittance of $ is enclosed. 
Name. 

Street 

City 


State 





Two -Anniversartes 


HE YEAR 1954 will be recorded as a memorable one in the annals of the 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, since it is commemorating its 125th 

anniversary. Organized on a stormy day in February, 1829, by a group 
of amateur gardeners from the vicinity of Boston, it has become the largest and 
most active organization “for the advancement of horticulture’? in America. 
Widely known for its flower shows, its educational work, its extensive library, its 
publications and its magazine HorTICULTURE, this organization can point with 
modest pride to a century and a quarter of influence and achievement in the 
horticultural world. 

While its rich background of experience and accomplishment are worthy of 
commendation, nonetheless the officers and members of this great Society must 
consider the challenge that the art of gardening, in all its forms, offers in the 
years ahead. Today a new kind of leisure has been thrust upon us, and thousands 
of men and women, young and old, are finding pleasure, relaxation and satis- 
faction in the growing of plants. These enthusiastic amateurs are eager for a wider 
acquaintance with plants, insecticides, fertilizers and all the commodities that 
contribute to America’s most popular past-time. There is need for further re- 
search and more careful systematizing of the information at hand, a broader 
program of public education, a new and fresh approach in the staging of flower 
shows and of educational exhibits and a broader knowledge of the pleasures of 
gardening for the public at large. These, and a host of other worthwhile projects, 
are envisioned as future activities of this Society which has successfully spanned 
two centuries. Ever true to its purpose, the Society has but one aim, the advance- 
ment of horticulture for the common good. 

In what more effective way can these aims be accomplished than through 
the medium of the magazine HorRTICULTURE? Founded in Boston in 1904 and 
purchased by the Society in 1923, HorTICULTURE started as a weekly publication. 
It was edited in part for the horticultural trade, for professional gardeners and 
for enthusiastic amateurs. Later it appeared bi-monthly and finally took its place 
with an ever-growing national and international circulation among the most 
widely quoted monthly publications. During the 50 years it has been published, 
HorticuLTure has been known for its policy of publishing articles by the nation’s 
leading authorities which have appeared side by side with those of experienced 
amateur gardeners. Thus, a friendly spirit of exchange has developed over the 
years. With the addition of color illustrations, HortTicULTURE has broadened its 
service to its readers and it looks forward to serving garden enthusiasts all over 
the country with the same spirit of optimism and zeal with which it was founded 
on December 3, 1904. —Tue Epirors 
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eace—A Rose with a Meaning for All of Us 


us fabulous rose with four different names, cherished by gardeners all over the world, stands out in these chaotic days as a 

true symbol of peace in a disturbed world. Down through the centuries the aims of men have often been confused and mis- 

guided, but in every human heart there is a longing for peace. Wars and rumors of war have tortured the souls of men since 
the dawn of civilization, but curiously enough many of these makers of war have also loved flowers. 

We may wonder why this could be so, but the answer is easy to ascertain if we would but look into a heart of a rose. Its per- 
fection of form, its color and oftentimes its fragrance, as well as its fragile structure all remind us how fleeting is the life we 
live, and how precious the hours we often waste unnecessarily. Thus, in time of pleasure or in time of trouble we use flowers and 
particularly roses to express something we cannot say in words, a truth conveyed in the popular slogan, “Say Jt With Flowers.” 

Significantiy on April 29, 1945, the very day on which Berlin fell, a new rose named Peace was introduced to the garden 
world. On V. J. Day, when a meeting of 49 delegates of the United Nations took place in San Francisco, each delegate received 
a small vase with a single Peace rose to which was attached the following message: ‘‘We hope the Peace rose will influence men’s 
thoughts for everlasting World Peace.” On V. E. Day this fabulous rose was selected as the only All America winner for 1946. 
During the past nine years gardeners all over the world who have grown Peace have come to consider it in a class by itself. 

Many extraordinary incidents have been associated with this rose during its short life time, so that today it is considered the 
queen of roses in the garden world. In fact, it has become a part of international sentiment and symbolism which has brought 
great comfort and pleasure to its originator, Francis Meilland, of Cap d’Antibes, Alpes-Maritimes, France. 

When confronted with the question as to its various names Mr. Meilland replied that if circumstances have decided that it 
should be known by different names in different countries, this at least is true — each of these names reminds men of the good 
will that the love of flowers, and in particular the admiration of this rose, will forever provide them. 

In Germany this amazing rose is known as Gloria Dei — to praise God; in Italy as Giola — to face life with a smile; in the 
English-speaking countries as Peace and in France as Mme. A. Meilland to perpetuate the memory of the originator’s mother. 
















INCE rose history extends back to 
ancient writings, with modern 
books bringing it up to date, the 

object here is merely to evaluate the 
past four milestones of modern rose 
progress and to outline the fifth which 
now is in the making. 

The great revival of rose culture be- 
gan when the Empress Josephine of 
France established the famous 
garden at Malmaison by gathering 
species from all over the world and en- 
couraging botanists and hybridists to 
improve the strains. Curiously enough, 
Malmaison became the tragic 
scene of the final surrender of Emperor 
Napoleon who was destined to die in 
exile on the lonely isle of St. Helena. 

Rose interest, however, continued 
to grow and spread to other countries, 
and its advance has since been marked 
hy definite milestones of rose progress. 

The crossing of the once-blooming 
European species with the everbloom- 
ing kinds of Asia produced the so- 
called hybrid perpetual which was an 
unfortunate misnomer. The type did 
bear a sparse scattering of blooms 
after its first June outburst, but of 
smaller and poorer quality. The French 
term remontant (repeating) was a bet- 
ter definition. 


Origin of Hybrid Teas 


Half a century elapsed before a 
French nurseryman named Guillot 
thought of re-crossing the everbloom- 
ing tea roses of China on to these 
hybrid perpetuals. The result of this 
cross, appropriately named La France, 
became the forerunner of our present 
race of hybrid teas and marked the 
second milestone of modern 
progress. 

Another famous French hybridist, 
Pernet-Ducher, after unsuccessful at- 
tempts, finally succeeded in crossing 
the Persian Yellow on a hybrid per- 
petual and then on a hybrid tea. His 
first cross produced the very brilliant 
but rather misshapen Soliel d’Or. His 
next great success was with the rose 
Mme. Edouard Herriot which in 1913 
won the famous prize of one thousand 
pounds offered by the London “Daily 
Mail. , 


These Persian yellow hybrids intro- 


rose 


also 


rose 
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A New Milestone in Rose History 


Fred Edmunds, Sherwood, Oregon 


duced flame and coral shades and bi- 
colors, new to roses, and were recog- 
nized as a new race, thus given the 
designation of pernetiana. However, 
they have been merged with hybrid 
teas so that the class is no longer a 
separate one. All rate as hybrid teas. 
Yet, the improvement in brilliance of 
color fully justifies counting the per- 
netiana strain as the third milestone of 
rose progress. 


Introducing the Floribundas 

The fourth milestone was estab- 
lished when hybridists crossed the 
polyantha rose with the hybrid tea. 
The late Dr. J. H. Nicolas, who headed 
the research department of the Jack- 
son & Perkins Company, named his 
new race floribunda, a term frowned 
upon by the American Rose Society 
who gave it the official title of hybrid 
polyantha. Long usage of the Nicolas 
term by the trade has since given it 
world-wide recognition. The main 
characteristics of this type are its supe- 
rior growth habit, disease resistance, 
everblooming habit and effectiveness 
in masses — all of which add greatly 
to its decorative value. Today, the 
floribunda rose is almost indispensable 
in any garden picture. 

We are now approaching what may 
be recorded in future rose history as 
the fifth milestone. This has come 
about by the crossing of the floribunda 
with the hybrid tea. There are differ- 
ence of opinions as to the most suitable 
name for this new race, but the title 
of grandiflora was finally adopted by 
the All-America Rose Selections and 
is now used as official in new rose 
catalogues, 


A Personal Reminiscence 


A personal episode might here illus- 
trate the importance and future possi- 
bilities of this fifth milestone. It takes 
us back to the third milestone — the 
advent of the hybrid tea. In 1889 the 
writer finished a two-year apprentice- 
ship with the famous rose firm of Frank 
Cant Company at Colchester, Eng- 
land, and in the cocksureness of youth 
was much further advanced in rose 
lore than he is now. Henry Nevard, for 
whom a notably fragrant scarlet- crim- 










son cabbage rose was named, was the 
foreman who taught much. “My boy,” 
he said, “‘you are starting out at the 
wrong time. The rose game is almost 
dead. We seem to have reached the 
end of rose improvement. New roses 
now coming out are poorer and folks 
will soon quit digging up good old 
varieties to replace with these new 
failures.” 

English gardens in those days were 
stationary. Some were centuries old 
in contrast with the new settlements, 
towns and homes and gardens spring- 
ing up everywhere throughout Amer- 
ica. An English nurseryman’s main 
business came from alterations and 
renewals of old plantings, especially 
the plantings of new roses. Rose shows 
were then in their heyday and strongly 
backed by the commercial growers 
who staged huge exhibits. Competi- 
tion was keen, and the amateur was 
more apt to discredit the losing varie- 
ties than credit the blue ribbon win- 
ners for the extra good culture they 
had received. 

The rose show season was just over 
and Henry Nevard was in a gloomy, 
pessimistic mood. We had often trav- 
eled at night with our heavy exhibition 
boxes, and started staging exhibits in 
the early morning hours. Then we 
stood the balance of the day taking 
orders which had dropped to a mere 
trickle. 

Roses for Decoration 

Today, rose catalogues, with thei 
colorful illustrations and alluring de- 
scriptions, have greatly altered selling 
techniques, and the counter attrac- 
tions, such as movies, rodeos, radios 
and television, have decreased rose 
show attendance. People now plant 
roses more for garden decoration and 
cutflowers than for competition. 

We were standing by a mother block 
of roses from which our propagation 
stock (budwood) was mainly cut. 
“This crossing and re-crossing of the 
same old roses had reached its limit’, 
said Henry. ““We need new blood and 
a new race, and starting from scratch 
with some other species means a long 
wait for the pay off.”’ Pointing to some 
See page 468 











HICH is North America’s most 
Dog- 


west, is my 


loved flowering tree? 


wood, east and 
answe! the eastern dogwood (Cornus 
florida) Pacific or western 
dogwood nuttallt). Nor do I 


forget the diminutive, six-inch bunch- 


and the 
(Cornus 
berry (C. canadensis) that carpets the 
forest floor of the high places, both 
east and west, with a crowd of stars in 
spring and clusters of scarlet berried 
And I 
remember, too, the red-osier and the 
their 
and 


bunches in the fall would 


golden-twig dogwood, not for 
but for their wine-red 
the water- 
with 


“flowers”, 
vellow stems that enliven 


courses and winter woodlands 
their color 

| write “flowers” of dogwood in 
quotes, for the true flower clusters are 
small, greenish and inconspicuous. It 
is the white surrounding petal-like 
taken for the flowers 


bracts usually 


which define the flowering dog- 
woods 

The eastern dogwood is small and 
slow-growing, maturing to a compact 
tree of horizontal spreading branches 
20 or 30 feet No other small 
flowering tree can rival it for vear- 


the 


high. 


round beauty. Grey buds stud 


upeurved twigs and branches in the 
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America’s 
Best Loved 
Flowerme Tree 


Joan Parry, San Francisco, California 


Our eastern dogwood, Cornus florida, 
has no rival for year-round beauty 


GENEREUX 


leafless winter months; the “flowers” 
mark the full-tide glory of the spring; 
the berries and leaves are among the 
most brilliant autumn colors. For the 
berries ripen scarlet and the leaves, 


smouldering first in shot-silk shades of 


green and dusky purple, break to 
vivid crimson flame in the last flam- 
boyance of the fall. 

Such is the superlative display of 
eastern dogwood in cultivation. The 
most remarkable planting is un- 
doubtedly at Valley Forge in Pennsyl- 
vania. There, when the British troops 
held Philadelphia, George Washington 
hard 
men, 


wintered his troops. It was a 
year. He lost three thousand 


but when the dogwood flowered, news 


came of the French alliance and of 


promised help. Today instead of army 
tents some fifty thousand trees stand 
on that vast green plain; an immense 
forest of dogwood planted as a 
memorial to those fighting men. 

Yet splendid as these sights may be, 
I like best to see the eastern dogwood 
in its native wildness, above all in 
the state which claims it for its own 
state flower; to watch it come white 
and frail, a lace-like canopy in the 
still, dark and leafless forests of the 


Virginian spring. 


The pink variety (C. florida rubra) is 
to my mind beautiful, yet its 
leaves provide the richest fall color 
of all. Many believe this to be a culti- 
vated form of the white. Mark Catesby, 
the eighteenth-century British artist 
and plant collector, first discovered it 
and sent a specimen back to England, 
but it did not come into general culti- 
vation until a hundred and fifty years 
later. Even then people thought it did 
not exist in the wild. But Catesby had 
included it among the illustrations 
of his great two volume Natural Histor 
of Carolina, Florida and the Bahama Is- 
lands, proving the point beyond doubt. 

As it is true to say that no small 
flowering tree can rival the eastern 
dogwood for year-round beauty, so 
it is equally true to say that the Pacific 
or western dogwood, not only matches 
the magnificence of its far northwest- 
ern setting, but is also one of the 
world’s most outstanding ornamental 


less 


trees. 
Taller than the 
reaches, at its best, to a height of 
some 60 to 75 feet; more spectacula: 
and more generous of bloom, the 
“flowers” appear again, though less 
profusely in the fall; saucers of white 
See page 172 
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Hardy Cyclamen — Challenge to Gardeners 


Edgar L. Kline, Lake Grove, Oregon 


OR THE ardent gardener who en- 
joys the rare and unusual in plants, 
the hardy cyclamen offer a fasci- 

nating challenge. Two autumn flower- 
ing species, Cyclamen europaeum and C. 
neapolitanum, are grown successfully in 
the coldest parts of the northeast. 
Many of the spring flowering 
kinds are cultivated in milder 
climates, especially in the north- 
west. However, these choice 
gems of the plant world are 
comparatively little known and 
attention from 
of cool 


wider 
Owners 


deserve 
gardeners. 
greenhouses and sun-heated pits 
will find them particularly in- 
triguing. 

The hardy species of cycla- 
men are herbaceous, low-grow- 
ing plants produced from a 
tuber or corm, that are ideal for 
shady rock gardens or for natu- 
ralizing in woodland borders 
with ferns and other perennials. 
Several species, particularly C. 
neapolitanum, are well suited for 
eround cover use in medium to 
lightly shaded where 
the plants may be left undis- 


locations 


number of years. 
combined 


turbed for a 
Here they may be 
with spring-flowering bulbs, 
as erythroniums, fritilla- 
rias, scillas and many others 
which appreciate the protection 
of the almost cvcla- 
men foliage. 

Actually, hardy cyclamen can 
be transplanted at any time of 
year that weather permits. They 
apparently suffer little from 
moving, provided the foliage is 
not allowed to wither. Most of 
species have a brief dormant period 
during mid-summer, and when several 
are to be moved this is the best time to 


such 


evergreen 


the 


plant them. 

Whether in leaf or not, the planting 
procedure is identical. Select a location 
in partial shade where good drainage 
is assured throughout the year. Soils 
abundant in humus are best. Shade 
supplied by tall shrubs or deciduous 
trees is ideal, although the plants suc- 
ceed very well among evergreens pro- 
vided the soil is thoroughly cultivated 
Place the corms 


at planting time. 
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the surface, covering 
In their native 


found at or 


slightly below 
with 14 inch of soil. 
haunts, the corms are 
slightly above the soil surface, but it is 
best to give new transplants a little cov- 
er to prevent heaving from frost the first 
season they are moved to a new spot. 


Cyclamen neapolitanum 


If planted in virgin soil, no fertilizer 
need be added immediately. A light 
application of raw bonemeal well in- 
corporated in the topsoil may be used 
to advantage on summer or early fall 
transplants in soil which has had pre- 
vious use. If soil conditions are on the 
heavy side, an adequate application 
of peatmoss or leafmold thoroughly 
worked in is desirable. The exact 
amount must be determined by the 
consistency of the original soil. Gen- 
erally an inch or so of peat spread on 
the surface and lightly spaded in will 
do the trick. 


The distance between plants will 
depend largely upon the size of the 
corms and the length of time they are 
to remain in one location. Cyclamen 
are exceptionally long-lived, and may 
be left undisturbed for many years. A 
foot apart for large plants of C. nea- 

politanum would be none 
much, grading down to six 
inches for smaller sizes. 

Hardy cyclamen corms do 
not divide, but are plants of 
spreading habit which continue 
to enlarge year by year. Hence 
reasonable space should be 
given at first, or it will be neces- 
sary to reset them occasionally. 
A light mulch of peatmoss 
placed over the soil at planting 
time will be beneficial in con- 
serving moisture and eliminat- 
ing cultivation. This mulch can 

spring as 


too 


each 
should 
to smother 


be renewed 
never be 
the 


needed, but 


heavy enough 
foliage. 

Hardy cyclamen are of easiest 
culture providing reasonable 
care has been given to soil con- 
ditions and planting site. Inas- 
much as the corms are planted 
very shallow and the feeding 
roots are just under the soil sur- 
face, cultivation should be prac- 
ticed with extreme care. A peat- 
moss mulch, as noted above, is 
preferable, and if used no culti- 
vation is necessary. 

Plants should be kept mod- 
crately during the 
growing season. They do not 
appreciate dry conditions and 


moist all 


even during their short dormant 
period in mid-summer enough mois- 
ture should be applied to keep the 
ground loose and friable. The summer- 
flowering C. europaeum is nearly ever- 
green and should have moisture all 
during the growing season. Lack of 
water during the spring will cause a 
premature loss of foliage and a subse- 
quent lessening of bloom the next 
season. 

A yearly application of fertilizer is 
dependent largely on observing how 
plants are succeeding. The writer has 
had beds of C. neapolitanum in one loca- 

See page 481 
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Lavender, crabapple blossoms, and Johnny-jump-ups make a pleasing picture 


ainting With Flowers 


Mary Martin Swain, Marblehead, Massachusetts 


RTS AND CRAFTS Ol various sorts 


like styies in furniture, clothes 
and gardening have a way of 
Re- 


Museum in 


being revived from time to time 
the Wenham 
Mass., an 
the art of 


cently at 
Wenham, 


coupage 


exhibit of de- 
“sculpting and 
cutouts” which was 


arranging paper 


assembled from various parts of the 
country brought me renewed enthusi- 
asm and inspiration in my endeavor 
with collage. 

The dictionary defines collage as **a 
picture or other art composition pro- 
duced by combining pieces of news- 
paper or various odds and ends.”’ This 
description fits my first picture nicely 





a few sprigs of heather, some 
Johnny-jump-ups and one gorgeous 
hug “from under the rug.”* The picture 
won a blue ribbon at a local flower 
show, and I was off on my treasure 
hunt for flowers that could be pressed 
and would retain their color. 
Necessary equipment needed is sim- 
ple: a corsage pin, Du Pont airplane 
glue, dental forceps, a very sharp knife, 
scissors and some old books. The cor- 
sage pin must be cleaned after each 
application of glue. Since any ar- 
rangement is completely dependent on 
good mechanism, if a tiny spot of glue 
shows on your mat, take a clean piece 


of paper napkin and press down firmly 














For reasons unknown to me, the 
print in old books preserves the color 
much more satisfactorily than that of 
new books. If you must use a new book, 
put the flower between a piece of 
folded kleenex. A botanical field press 
is useful for flowers like daisies, chrys- 
anthemums, delphinium, old-fashioned 
pinks and roses. Lay them in a ‘‘feather 
hed” of cotton batting by putting a 
thin layer of cotton on the blotter. 
Then put the flower carefully to bed, 
and add another layer of cotton before 
tightening the press. If the press is put 
out in the sun and wind, the flowers 
dry well. 

Collecting frames, paper weights, 
trays and old jewelry is also part of the 
fun. Old daguerreotype frames make 
delightful miniature pictures for any- 
one in a hospital. They are small 
enough to be handled easily and tucked 
in on a small tray. Besides, they never 
give a nurse a “‘wilted call’’ for water. 
Sometimes, a mat can be made to fit 
around this type of frame, thereby 
making a larger picture. Such embel- 
lishments provide an opportunity to 
learn the art of mixing paints. 

Selecting Frames 

‘The large oval mahogany or cherry 
frames of a century ago are hard to 
find and are becoming expensive, but 
the round Victorian frames with the 
gold flowers are easy to locate. They 
can be painted in either pastel or dark 
shades. Shadow box frames used at 
flower shows provide a pleasing setting 
for a lovely picture. Old brass trays 
make a very attractive condiment tray 
for terrace dining. Attics, cellars, sec- 
ond-hand shops and country church 
fairs are also intriguing places for such 
discoveries. 

Mats for pictures offer a great deal 
of choice in color and texture. Simple 
school construction paper is always 
good, and there is a nylon paper on 
the market which suggests the texture 
of velvet. Various kinds of cloth, such 
as velvet, satin, faille and silk shantung 
are also effective. If you wish to fit your 
picture into modern decor, you can 
use copper clad building paper, pur- 
chased by the yard from a lumber 
dealer. You can flock your own back- 
grounds just as baseball and football 
banners are made. It all depends on 
what type of picture you want to create 
and the background and space you are 
going to use for your picture. 

Dried flowers do not casually assume 
the graceful curves that one can give 
to fresh flowers. Pick blossoms in as 
many phases of flowering as possible, 
See page 182 
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Dutch Iris Bring Lively Color 


Jan de Graaff, Author of The New Book of Lilies 


ARDENERS all over America are 
familiar with the showy bulb- 
ous iris which are featured in 

florists’ shops during the winter 
months. Yet this group of iris have not 
found general acceptance as garden 
flowers. 

Actually, bulbous iris are not difh- 
cult to raise. They are hardy and will 
grow without attention in even poor 
soils. Planted in small groups in the 
locations with a 
they 


garden, in 
porous, well-drained 
flower profusely. They multiply 
quickly, not only providing a hand- 
some picture in the June garden, but 
also many cut flowers for the house 


sunny 


soil, will 


Wedgewood a Favorite 


The superb blue Wedgewood is the 


leading variety for greenhouse use. 
However, there has developed a de- 
mand for a wider color range in this 
superb cut flower. Confronted with 
this demand, growers have again 
turned to those types which by virtue 
of their resistance to virus diseases and 
offer 


other cultural troubles, 


tunity for mass production at an en- 


opp r- 


suing lower production cost. Without 
any doubt this was found in the old 
variety Imperator. Darker blue than 
Wedgewood, later and with a slightly 
smaller flower, it is a perfect flower 
both for cutting and for garden deco- 
Then, too, it is generally con- 


than Wedge- 


ration. 
sidered to be hardier 
wood. 

With light, 
carly blue and the other dark and late, 
there still remained a need for a good 


two good blues, one 


medium-late, light blue of good siz 
his gap has not been filled adequately 
by the beautiful Blue Horizon intro- 
duced by our firm. 

Among the yellow varieties, Yellow 
Queen is outstanding. It is a prolific 
multiplier, and will flower even from 
small bulbs. Furthermore, it blooms 
profusely, often with more than two 
flowers per stem. Several new yellow 
iris have recently made. their 
among them Golden Harvest and 
Golden Emperor. Although both have 
much larger flowers than Yellow 
Queen, they are not nearly as graceful 
and refined. However, best of all the 


bow, 
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vellow varieties to date is Golden Lion, 
a perfect flower, if such a statement 
may be made. 

Among other bulbs, there are some 
that are also considered perfect. The 
Darwin tulip, Clara Butt, for all of its 
50 years, remains without a flaw. Daf- 
fodil King Alfred, of the same vintage, 
has no trouble in holding its position 
as one of the most outstanding varie- 
ties of the entire daffodil family. And 
among the iris, Golden Lion fulfills the 
same role, setting, in fact, the standard 
for all other iris. Although Golden 
Lion appears to have one flaw, that of 
being slow to propagate, it may not 
be so, since we have never had a large 
enough stock to test the various meth- 
ods of production adequately. A ruf- 
fled, golden-yellow iris, with graceful 
and well-proportioned flowers borne 
on tall, wiry stems, its foliage is nar- 
row and slight, making the whole 
plant most attractive, in the garden 
or as cut flowers. An extremely late 
iris, it may well be of Spanish origin. 

Among the white iris, the old White 
Excelsior has been surpassed by White 


Superior and White Perfection. Re- 
cently in an old garden I found a 
small stock of the Spanish iris, King of 
the Whites. This is a charming, very 
pure white, with a narrow, golden- 
orange stripe down each fall. A silver 
bowl filled with 50 or 60 stalks of the 
little gem is a pleasure to behold. 

Iris lovers of an older generation will 
remember many other varieties. There 
were the varieties of Spanish iris, such 
as King of the Blues; Thunderbolt, 
Cajanus, tall, pure golden 

white and _ lilac 
All of these have suc- 
to virus diseases and to the 


bronze: 


vellow; Flora, and 


many others. 
cumbed 
competition of the more vigorous 
Dutch iris, which are larger and taller. 
But even among the Dutch kinds, 
mortality has been high. Breeders are 
constantly striving to improve them, 
and new varieties, with clearer colors, 
larger flowers and better growing hab- 
its, are replacing the old stand-bys. 
Currently popular are the already 
mentioned Wedgewood, Imperator, 
Yellow Queen and White Excelsior. 
See page 4186 


The Dutch iris are distinctive for their superb form and clear colors 








Massachusetts Horticultural § aciety 


Commemorates Its Oe, (25th Anniversary 


( APPROPRIATELY cele- 

brate its 125th anniver- 

sary, the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society will pre- 
sent a Loan Exhibition of 
Flowers in Art and Decora- 
tion to focus attention on the 
important contribution which 
plants have made to design in 
the creative arts down 
through the centuries. 

rhis unique Exhibition, 
which encompasses the vari- 
ous arts and crafts some 
new, some old and some for- 
gotten will contain treas- 
ures and choice items, from 
private homes and _ collec- 
tions, made available for pub- 
lic viewing and enjoyment for 
the first time. 

In 1829, when the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society 
was organized — its purpose 
was defined as ‘‘the Advance- 
ment of Horticulture.” At 


that time, the growing of 


flowers, vegetables and fruits 
provided an engrossing inter- 


est for a sizeable number of 


enthusiastic and _ influential 
men throughout the Com- 
monwealth. Because of their 
foresight and vision, the So- 
cieties’ program and policies 
were conducted with the 
broad aim of inculcating a 
knowledge and love of plants 
among all who cared to seek 
it. Today, the Society is the 
largest of its kind in the 
United States, serving as a 
vital influence throughout the 
entire horticultural world. 
In this Exhibition, 
all phases of artistic expres- 
sion will be displayed — in- 
cluding water colors, oils, 
etchings, decoupage, ceram- 
ics, china, tapestry, embroid- 
ery, furniture, wall paper, 
metal work and sculpture. 
Among the treasures to be 
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featured, will be a panel of 
French wall paper of the 
1840s (illustrated on this 
page), showing an exquisite 
arrangement of flowers in the 
classic style; a fascinating col- 
lection of miniature Meissen 
flowers in tiny pots: a piece of 
brocade woven in gold and 
silver on royal blue which 
was used in Westminster Ab- 
bey at the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth II. 

A cluster of small golden 
roses, a gift presented on occa- 
sion by His Holiness the Pope 
as a token of special recogni- 
tion; a lovely Queen Anne 
needle point love seat embel- 
lished with tulips, lilies and 
iris and an attractive painted 
Spanish leather screen richly 
decorated with patterns of 
plants will contribute added 
interest to this unusued ex- 
hibit. A large Italian tapestry, 
called “The Vintage,” de- 
picting an extensive arbor 
laden with ripe grape clus- 
ters; a painting of flowers in 
an urn by the French impres- 
sionist Edouard Manet and 
dozens of other equally excit- 
ing objects are scheduled for 
showing. In addition, one 
room will be devoted entirely 
to contemporary decor. 

The Exhibition, which will 
open on Sunday, October 24, 
will be preceded by a Lunch- 
eon at the Harvard Club in 
Boston, open only to members 
of the Society, who have al- 
ready received invitations. 
Those who attend the Lunch- 
eon will also have the privi- 
lege of being present at the 
opening and special viewing 
from 4 to 6 p.M., after which, 
the Exhibition will be opened 
to members of the Society 
and the general public. The 
admission price is $1.50. 
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YOUR BARTLETT DENDRICIAN... 


A local man with a national reputation 


When you employ Bartlett to take care of your trees, you 
not only get the benefit of the reputation and knowledge 
of a large national organization—you get the benefit 

of the services of local men familiar with local conditions. 
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In our research Laboratori@s at Stamford, a group of 
scientists are working cog 9 find better ways to 
protect and preserve s of America. 
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But the man who tree work, the man 
f our Laboratories 
ician, similar in his way 
peculiarities 
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to carry out fhe E 
representative and put iffto practice the knowledge of the 
Bartlett Tree Research Ldboratories which stand behind them. 


This teamwork—the coffbination of local Dendricians 
and the men in the Bartle Tree Research Laboratories— 
has proved to those critical of results that the Bartlett 
Way (The Scientific Way) gives the best results in the 
long run. Call your nearest Bartlett office for a study 
of your tree situation. 


TLET ' TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Laboratory and Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 


Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, and West to Indiana. See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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ATTRACT WILD BIRDS: 


— Fe. < 


od 


BIRD FEEDER... Costs Just $1-% 


Colorful songsters flock to take potluck from 
this heavy plastic feeder that releases food auto 
matically from visible reservoir. Metal hanger 
keeps it safe from cats and squirrels. Big all 
around perch encourages even the most timid 
visitors! 8” tall, with canopy roof for bad 
weather protection. Just $1., Postpaid! Order 
No. £236. Mail your order today ! 

WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG! 
Big 56-page Christmas Book with FRESH gift 
ideas! Write for your copy now! Full of exciting 
discoveries you'll find nowhere else each one 
picked to make YOUR gifts the different one 

Write for your FREE Breck’s Catalog' 


BRE See BRECK’S of BOSTON 
DE BOSTON Dept. 492, Breck Bidg. 
— Boston 10, Mass 


ATTENTION 





Plant Enthusiasts 


Now you may have, at reasonable 
prices, the ORCHID plants that you 


have wanted for ages. 


OUR WINTER SPECIAL 


CATTLEYA PERCIVALIANA in 5” 
& 6” pots (this specie blooms each 
year at Christmas). 

$8.00 EACH or two plants for $10.00 
(If a second plant is to be sent to a different 
address add $1.50 for packing and mailing 
cost.) 


Cultural instructions for home care 
sent with each order 


CYMBIDIUM, CYPRIPEDIUM, 
PHALEANOPSIS and OTHER 
CATTLEYA plants from 
$1.00 to $1000.00 


(America's most famous 
Orchid Collection) 


ORCHIDVALE 


68 Hart St., Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 








HOW TO 


ATTRACT BIRDS | 


Many birds will come 
if you will offer them 
this feeder. Only $1.50 
postpaid, stocked with 
seed and BIRD AT- 
TRACTOR Wonder 
ful Christmas presents 
Send a postcard for 
Folder H, 37 photos of 
many different feeders, 
perfect feeding trays 
and absolutely squirrel 
proof stations. Tested 
wild bird seed and 
foods, based on 40 
years of experience 
Mail a card today 


PINE SISKINS 
HOWES 


Bird Attractors 
2067 Perry Rood 
NORWALK, CONN. 
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Planning Color Schemes 
Rose Standish Nichols, 


Author of Italian Pleasure Gardens 


— are evocative, and our enjoy- 
ment of a garden, as a work of art de- 
pends largely upon whether its combina- 
tion of colors is discordant or harmonious. 
Psychological considerations must also in- 
fluence the choice of colors. People with 
high blood pressure are soothed by pastel 
shades, but those who are young and gay 
prefer brilliant hues. These seeming tru- 
isms often remain ignored because, all too 
garden-makers are not par- 
rather they are primarily 
concerned in the 


frequently, 
ticularly artistic; 
horticulturists, chiefly 
production of bigger and better plants. 

Nature, paints an im- 
mense panorama with every 
color under the sun which, if cultivated in a 
small plot of ground, would destroy each 
other’s beauty. Yet it is true that art often 
derives inspiration from wild plantations. 
At first breath of spring, what loveliet 
contrasts can be imagined than a sea of 
turquoise forget-me-nots, rising like sprays 
above a rippling expanse of purple and 
gold violas, beneath the snow-capped 
Alps? Even before winter is over on the 
hosts of native 
fragrant, 


on a vast scale, 


flowers of 


romantic island of Capri, 


bulbs burst into bloom the 
snow-white narcissus, the wine-red amary!l- 
lis and divers other exquisite flowers carpet 
the hillsides making us think of the mediae- 
val “millefleur” tapestries. In the autumn 
our New England meadows are aflame 
with magenta-colored fireweed, brilliant 
goldenrod and lesser lights that contrast 
with purple asters to form an enlivening 


riot of color. 
Avoid False Color Notes 


Within the restricted 
intimate enclosure such as a small garden 
or room, colors should be selected that 
offset each other. False notes often mar a 
composition, and a spice of harmonious 
discord need not be introduced deliber- 
ately, since it is bound to occur willy-nilly. 
Scarlet must be prevented from swearing 
at magenta and muddy lavender from 
killing clear blue. The palest blue or rose 
should be pure, not of a faded tint. Above 
all salmon, and bluish pink must never be 


confines of an 


intermingled 

Each flower attains the characteristic 
perfection of its type in a certain shape, 
size and color. For better or for worse, 
experts have evolved endless novelties 
varying from the original species. Thou- 
sands are tried out in nurseries every 
year, but only a few dozens prove worthy 
to be included in catalogs. Often these 
new varieties compared with their wild 
ancestors have lost, in one way, almost 
more than they have gained in another. 

Certain hybrids, however, have been 
produced that surpass their original proto- 


types in beauty, length of blooming season, 
hardiness and color, Nature’s preference 
for magenta, the poorest of mixers, fortu- 
nately has been supplanted by many at- 
tractive shades of red, blue and yellow. 
Thanks to expert hybridizers, many spe- 
cies that originally struck discordant notes 
are now attuned to play their parts in a 
harmonious composition. Notable among 
hybrid perennials, remarkably improved, 
are the aster, carnation, chrysanthemum, 
columbine, delphinium, hemerocallis, iris, 
phlox and oriental poppy. 

The classification and nomenclature of 
colors is often very unsatisfactory. Sel- 
dom is a correct distinction made between 
clear and dingy shades. Blue and laven- 
der are frequently confused. Most im- 
portant of all, from descriptions it is hard 
to differentiate between salmon-pink, pale 
magenta and bluish-rose. How much easier 
it would be there a standardized 
color chart contained in every catalog! 


were 


Salmon-pink Necessary 


Years ago, when the head of Sutton’s 
took me over his extensive nurseries at 
Reading, England, he remarked that in the 
future no flowers in his catalog would be 
described as salmon-pink. When, how- 
ever, | pointed out that bluish-rose and 
salmon-pink must be defined to avoid dis- 
cordant combinations, and added that in 
the United States our preference was for 
salmon shades, he changed his mind. 

The success of the garden, as a whole 
depends upon the relations between its 
constituent parts. Not only harmony but 
scale and proportion must be taken into 
consideration. The size and number of 
plants to be chosen should be in accordance 
with the space they are to occupy. For 
instance, clumps of seven or nine might be 
grouped together in a wide border, while 
five would be sufficient for a narrow strip. 
I'he chiaroscuro or proportion between 
bright, dark and intermediate hues needs 

be carefully balanced. If salmon-rose 
and turquoise-blue form the key notes, dark 
blue and bright lemon-yellow must be 
added sparingly. 

Obviously delicate gradations of color 
defy description, while cultivated plants 
are too numerous and various to be named. 
Neutral shades and white may be added to 
any of these groups with due discrimina- 
tion. When simply one or two notes are 
struck, a composition often seems rather 
flat and unimaginative, but a complicated 
chord with an interplay of various con- 
trasting notes requires vision and correctly 
executed it may achieve an endearing 
charm. Every design must not only have 
individuality but it must express the crea- 
tor’s sense of beauty. 
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Since 1939 


in house plants,too! 


Already popular with Tree Service 
Companies and commercial growers 
who find it economical to use HELLER- 
GRO on a large scale, homeowners 
are now discovering its advantages. 
Both outdoors and indoors you will 
find that HELLER-GRO satisfies your 
plant food needs. 


HELLER-GRO is a complete and instantly solu- 
ble plant food packaged in a handy, easy-to- 








GREENHOUSE USE 


Heller-Gro made our 
lillies pop up at Easter 
without forcing. We use 
it for all our pot plants. 
Paul Kipp, Colorado 


ATHLETIC FIELD 


1500 boys trampled our 
field. We used Heller- 
Gro as directed and in 
spite of a water short- 
age we have fine turf. 
J. P. Curley, Boston College 


, SOIL-LESS GROWING 


| have handsome tuber- 
ous rooted begonias 
grown in sand and fed 
with Heller-Gro. Also 
excellent for African Vi- 
olets, gardenias, Glox- 
inias and ivy. Charles 
Alldredge, Washington, 


DB. C. 


use tube. Because it is in paste form it is easy to 
measure. %4 inch ribbon of HELLER-GRO equals Ye teaspoon 
and will make a full quart of instant action plant food. 


HELLER-GRO WILL NOT BURN 
HELLER-GRO is completely safe to use on all house plants 
and it will not burn tender roots in solution. Scientifically 
blended 15-15-15 balanced fertilizer made from 
U.S.P. (United States Pharmacopoeia) ingredients guar- 
antee the same high quality every time. These are the 
same high quality materials that ycur druggist uses. 


CLEAN— ODORLESS 
There are no offensive odors from HELLER-GRO. Its high 
quality materials insure your protection. You can use 
HELLER-GRO in your home without danger of offending. 


HELLER-GRO IS ECONOMICAL 
The handy tube allows you to squeeze out just as much 
HELLER-GRO as you need for one feeding. Or you can 
mix a month’s supply and store it in glass jars. It won't 
spoil or lose its potency because the nutrients are per- 
manently locked in. HELLER-GRO contains no insoluble 
material and every drop is usable. 


“makes the difference” * ee 


FOUND AT LEADING STORES AND NURSERIES EVERYWHERE OR 
ORDER HELLER-GRO FROM YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE DIRECT 


C. L. Halvorson, 150 North Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Chicagoland Tree Co., 1737 West 91st Street, Chicago 20, Ill. 

Bryn Mawr Feed Store, 1139 Lancaster Ave., Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Gordon H. Knowles, 1919 No. Franklin St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Please send me ....2'% oz. tubes of HELLER-GRO (1 69¢ each, postpaid. 


RKO PICTURES 


Used on the set of "One 
Minute To Zero," Heller- 
Gro was the secret used 
in growing the millet 
and meeting production 
schedules. Julius Sadoski, 
Construction Foreman 





























SCREEN FENCING 


Gives you a private living room as 
big as all outdoors! Erases objection- 
able views. Blots out the sight and 
sound of traffic and lets you really en- 
joy your grounds. 

Benefit from Walpole’s 21 years of 
specializing on Rustic Fencing. Starting 
with the selection and cutting of the 
cedar trees by our own Maine woods- 
men, every detail is under our own 
supervision. That's why Walpole 
quality is the best and Walpole prices 
lowest. 

Find out what one of Walpole's 
many styles of Cedar Fencing can do 
for you. Visit our display grounds, write, 
or phone Walpole 830 for 12 page free 
Fence Catalog containing over 5O pictures 
of Walpole Fences in use. Prices included. 


Walpole 
Woodworkers 


CEDAR FENCES - GARDEN FURNITURE 
TOOL HOUSES 


767 EAST ST. (RTE. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 
AND 395 SHAKER RD., E. LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
On Cape Cod 
L. Davis Sales Agency, Rte. 28, W. Falmouth 


For tallest, strongest spikes and 
biggest double flowers next spring. 
sow Burpee Steeplechase Larkspur 

seeds soon! They stand both cold weather and 
ummer heat, so will bloom longer. Fall's the 
best time to plant larkspur. To try in your gar 
den we'll mail this 25¢e-Pkt. of Seeds FREE, all 
La colors mixed, with easy directions; just send 
>.\ stamp for postage—and Write Today! 
(You'll also get Burpee’s 1955 Seed Catalog) 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 256 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 





WILDFLOWERS 
Trailing Arbutus... 


The wildflower that everyone loves. Extremely 
fragrant. Clustered pink to white flowers in 
very early spring. Large Balled and Burlapped 
plants, $.85 each. 


Cardinal Flower ... 


Reddest wildflower. Vivid scarlet spikes in late 
summer. Moist sun or shade. 10 for $4.00. Write 
for our free catalog 


“Grown In Vermont, It's Hardy.” 
PUTNEY NURSERY, INC. 
BOX 200-H PUTNEY, VERMONT 











FE. Lilacina $1.50; E. Mrs. 
FPISCIA Fanny Haage $2.00; E. Coc- 
cinea $1.50; FE. cupreata “Silver 
Sheen” $1.75; E. Splendens 
$1.50. Plants carefully packed 


include 20¢ to help pay 
postage with each order. (Free 


(Flame 
Violets) 
3 INCH POTS Plants) 


TERRACE VIEW GARDENS °°" }. Sreencostte 
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list of African Violets and Foliage 


Milestone in Rose History 
From page 457 


bushes of La France, he said, “Here is a 
tea rose crossed back on to a hybrid per- 
petual. It could possibly become the fore- 
runner of this new race we are looking for 
and must have. If it works, it will give us a 
new start. If it fails — well boy — you had 
better raise cabbages. You will make more 
money.” 

La France, it is interesting to note, had 
been for many years (it came out in 1867) 
classified as an hybrid perpetual until its 
true status and breeding value was recog- 
nized. Hybrid teas greatly stimulated the 
demand for new roses, as also has the 
pernetiana and the floribunda. Hence, 
there is every reason to expect this new 
grandiflora race to do the same. If the first 
offerings fall a little short of meeting the 
expectations of its high sounding title and 
catalogue sales talk, it must be remem- 
bered that it took time for those other 
types to reach their maximum. Also, things 
move faster now, although the complexity 
of modern hybrids may make results less 


certain. 
The Realm of Chance 


Despite the aid of chromosome tables 
and genetics, the hybridist (and there are 
now many of them) must knock on wood 
and woo Lady Luck to smile upon his ef- 
forts. Queen Elizabeth is, for instance, the 
offspring of Charlotte Armstrong and 
Floradora. It is orchid pink. Another rose 
of the same parentage — Roundelay — is 
a bright scarlet crimson, while another 
such cross— Dean Collins —is a coral 
tinted pink. Other seedlings of varying 
forms and colors from the same cross were 
doubtless screened out prior to entry of 
those which considered worthy for test. 
The hybridist can only hope for the best 
as he sows his seed. 

To Dr. Walter E. Lammerts belongs the 
credit and future fame of bringing in this 
new grandiflora race with the rose he has 
named Queen Elizabeth. It was first en- 
tered in the trial grounds of the All- 
America Rose Selections as a floribunda in 
1951. When some judges objected that it 
too closely resembled an hybrid tea, it was 
withdrawn and re-entered in 1952 in that 
class. Here again came notations from 
judges that it was really a borderline type 
to which a classification should be 
given. Finally, it won the coveted A.A.R.S. 
race of roses 


new 


Award as the first of a new 
which was later designated as grandiflora. 

This classification, however, is not con- 
fined to roses resulting from the actual 
crossing of the hybrid tea with the flori- 
bunda, but to any rose combining their 


characteristics. Hence, human nature be- | 


ing that way, there may be a stampede for 
the grandiflora band wagon. The ideal 
mark to shoot at is the combination of 
the best features of the hybrid tea and 
floribunda. The four major points of dis- 
tinction are: (1) relatively tall growth; (2) 


STASSEN 


€ INDOOR BULBS & PLANTS 

“Your Dutch Uncle” suggests 

that you send for STASSEN’S 
exclusive INDOOR CATALOG. Have 
flowers from Christmas until Easter. 
Many interesting and beautiful house 
plants and indoor bulbs featured in 
color. It’s FREE. 

FOR IMMEDIATE PURCHASE: 


Fast-Flowering 
DUTCH AMARYLLIS 
for Holiday Blooms 


Specially treated bulbs 
for blooming 6 to 8 
weeks after potting. Pro- 
duces flowers of im- 
mense size and beautiful 
form. Postpaid. 


DEEP RED $3.75 each $10. for three 
PURE WHITE $4, each $10.70 for three 


Rare 
ZCLIVIA PLANTS 
Year Round 


House Plant 

Arriving from Eu- 

rope mid-October. 

Glossy “Evergreen” 

foliage arches grace- 
fully. Produces in January-February 
giant cluster of orange-red rhododen- 
dron-like flowers. Fool-proof, require 
little light, little water. 


Each $4.25 3 for $11.50 Postpaid. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
DEPT. 14, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


Big Fruit 
from 
> DWARF 
TREES 


Our Dwarf Fruit Trees bear fruit as large or 
larger than ordinary fruit trees. But the 
trees themselves never grow very tall — only 
10 to 15 feet. Easy to spray, prune and pick. 
Usually bear much earlier in life. Less li- 
able to borers and other pests. All trees are 
fine, selected stock. 


Ls 


pene, 


~ 











Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots and Nectarines 
All Faverite Named Varieties 


When ordering just name the variety you 
want. We can supply practically all the most 
popular varieties in Dwarf Fruit Trees at the 
following prices: 


2- Year-Old — any two ld 
3- Year-Old — any two.............. $10.50 
“How and Why”’ catalog FREE 
with each order or sent for 10 cents 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. H16 Highlands, N. J. 


HYPONCX 


“t PLANT FOOD commer 
ey rer a 


‘ 








HYDROPONIC CHEM. CO., Copley, Ohio, USA 
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free blooming, often with flowers in clus- 
ters but with individual stems long enough 
for cutting; (3) flower size not necessarily 
as large as hybrid teas but larger than the 
average floribunda; (4) hybrid tea stand- 
ard for bud and flower form. 

The All-America Rose Selections main- 
tains many official test gardens strate- 
gically located as to varying climatic 
conditions throughout the United States 
for the purpose of determining the be- 
havior of roses under varying temperatures 
and circumstances. It is necessary in mak- 
ing comparisons to use a system of scoring 
by points which judges send in to A.A.R.S. 
headquarters for tabulation together with 
supplementary reports and comments. This 
makes it largely a matter of mathematics. 
The secretary totals the scores and the rose 
averaging the highest number of points, 
together with the most favorable com- 
ments, is the logical winner. The final deci- 
sion rests with the officers and trustees as to 
the number of new roses that should re- 
ceive A.A.R.S. recognition and award. 
The prestige of these Awards is jealously 
guarded, and they are won by a very small 
percentage of those entered for test 

The following table shows the different 
scales of points used for best evaluation of 


each class 


All America Rose Selection 
Scoring Schedule 
Flori- Grandi- 
Hybrid Tea hunda flora 

Novelty 5 
Habit 
Vigor 
Disease 

Resistance 
Floriferousness 
Stem & neck 
Spray 
Cluster & stem 
Foliage 
Bud form 
Flower form 
Substance 
Color-opening 
Color-finishing 
Fragrance 4 


Potal points 105 105 


Norman Jay Colman Award 

The Norman Jay Colman award for 
1954, presented annually by the American 
Association of Nurserymen, was given to 
M. Truman Fossum, agriculturist econ- 
omist in the USDA, in recognition of his 
efforts directed toward the development 
of a sound program of economic research 
for florists and nurserymen. Mr. Fossum 
received the award for his *‘Trade in 
Horticultural Specialties,” a statistical 
compendium which presents historical and 
up-to-date information concerning the 
production and distribution of floricul- 
| 


tural and ornamental horucultural crops 
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ouse p 
this 
easy way 


If you have African Violets 

or other house plants you should 

have D-X Aero-Spray — the new low-pressure 
aerosol spray that makes it easy to kill 

insects. It will keep your African Violets clean, 
healthy and rom ha than ever before! 
Excellent for Begonias, Ferns, Ivy, etc. — and 
it's handy to use on flowers in the garden too! 
D-X Aero-Spray contains Pyrethrum, Rotenone 
and Piperonyl Cyclonene — three power-packed 
insecticides that give you quick, thorough 
control of aphis, spider mites, thrips, mealy 
bugs, white fly and other insects. Yet it is 
non-poisonous to people or pets. 

Order now from your florist, hardware or 

garden supply store. If your dealer does not have 
D-X Aero-Spray Bombs, we will send one to you 
for $1.50 postpaid $1.65 West of Miss. River 


B.G. PrattCo.,206 Twenty First Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


50 YEARS of QUALITY SPRAYS 








Rare! Exotic! 


Mew! 
PARROT TULIPS 


BLACK PARROT — Glossy black flowers. World famous. New 
lowest price ever. 3 for 55¢; 10 for $1.65; 100 for $14.85 
TEXAS GOLD New, huge rich golden yellow flowers. 3 for 
45¢; 10 for $1.35; 100 for $12.15 
BLUE PARROT Bright mauve violet. Large and fine. 3 for 
35¢; 10 tor $1.05; 100 for $9.45 
FANTASY Salmon-rose with lovely green shadings. 3 for 
25; 10 for 75¢; 100 for $6.75 

BIRD — spectacular coral red. 3 for 25¢; 10 for 


; Rich orange, green and yellow. 3 for 
+ 100 for $6.75 
Huge cochineal carmine. 3 for 35¢; 10 for $1.05: 


45 
VIOLET QUEEN Very large silvery lilac. 3 for 45¢; 10 for 
$1.35; 100 for $12.15 
ORDER NOW FROM THIS PRE-CATALOG OFFERING! 


BLACK PARROT 








PRIDE’S SPECIAL PARROT TULIP OFFERING: 24 largest size bulbs (3 each of above 
2 


8 finest varieties) for $2.75; or 80 largest size bulbs (10 each of 


above 8 varieties) for $7.95 





Send for Free Beautifully Illustrated New Cotalog Listing Over 800 Vorieties of Bulbs and Plants 


“PLANT WITH PRIDE” 


’S 
p @ i D E Box 431, WORCESTER, MASS. 














Planted this fall they will be well established 
for early growth next spring. In colors from 
white to pink and lavender and the deepes: 
purple, they may be used as a hedge or as 
individual accents. Our list includes distinct 
varieties which we consider the best. 


Catalog on request 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Established in 1832 


West Newbury Massachusetts 

















Simply light 
with sporkler 


THE EASIEST WAY 


to kill insects in a 


HOBBY GREENHOUSE! 
PARATHION 


S-M-O-K-E 


in the 
Fulex Parathion Fumigator 
the less hazardous way to use Parathion) 
Parathion Is Best for Most Insects 


Now used by more than 3,000 greenhouse 
operators, both hobbyist and commer 
cial, on orchids, African violets, and other 
greenhouse ornamentals 


Free literature, prices write Depi. H 





FULLER SYSTEM, INC. + WOBURN, MASS. 
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From the flower shows of olden times to those of the present day, typified by our front and back covers, the problems 
and progressive steps of staging have much in common over the years. Many a flower show worker will sigh, a few may 
cry, but all of us can chuckle at the human highlights caught so aptly by Kay Sawtell in these on-the-spot cartoons. 
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Speaking of Missourt Jonathans 


koM the time the Greek poetess, 
Sappho, noted the “topmost ap- 
ple the gatherers could not reach, 
reddening on the bough”, poets and 
poetesses have been praising the apple 
in glowing terms. Even casual refer- 
ences to it infer that it is no mean fruit 
Generally speaking, the panegyric has 
not discriminated among the numerous 
varieties of apples. Apples in general 
are so commendable that this indis- 
criminate eulogy is understandable. 
We are convinced, that 
the high mark in poetic excellence 
would have gone even higher if Sappho 
and all the others had sunk a tooth 
in a juicy Missouri Jonathan before 
picking up quill, pencil or fountain 
The writer of Proverbs who uses 


however, 


pen. 
the metaphor of the apples of gold in 
pictures of silver probably had never 
tasted anything better than a crab 
apple. Certainly it is a safe bet that he 
knew nothing better than a Ben Davis, 
though he may have used a different 
name. If he could have polished a 
Jonathan grown on the loess soil of 
our Missouri River hills on whatevet 
garment he wore in the place of over- 
alls and could have heard it crunch 
with just a tiny trickle of juice running 
out the corners of his mouth, the an- 
cient worthy responsible for that much 
quoted passage of Proverbs would 
have been so inspired that he might 
have really turned a neat phrase. 
Jumping from Biblical to 
modern times, we are willing to con- 
cede that William Cullen Bryant was 
a discerning man and a close observer. 
When he wrote about ‘*The Planting 
of the Apple Tree,” however, he 
failed to specify ‘the variety. You re- 
member the lines: 


more 


What plant we in this apple tree? 
fruit that shall swell in sunny June, 
Ind redden in the August noon, 

ind drop, when gentle airs come by. 
That fan the blue September sky. 


We can overlook the fact that he 
was a full month early for Jonathans, 
but more than that. he wasn’t an or- 
chardist. Imagine a Missouri Jona- 
than grower allowing his apples to 
drop. When his apples drop, his bank ac- 
count drops too. No indeed, he doesn’t 
allow them to drop; instead he picks 
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R. R. Thomasson, Columbia, Missouri 


them off the tree with gentle touch. 
He is careful that no slightest bruise 
shall blemish the reddened cheek. Had 


Bryant tasted such an apple before 


writing his poem, we may be sure 
the poem would have sparkled even 
more than it did. But the Jonathan 
was not known in Bryant's day. 

It is a question whether Hattie 
Whitney was more discerning or merely 
more audacious than Bryant when 
she singled out the Pearmain and the 
Jenetting for her approbation. She 
raises the question. 

What cheer is there that ts half so good, 
In the snowy waste of a winter night, 

1s a dancing fire of hickory wood, 

ind an easy chair in tts mellow light, 


ind a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek, 
Or a jenetting with a freckled cheek? 


tn its day, the Pearmain may have 
heen an acceptable apple, but it is 
more outmoded than a T model 
Ford or high button shoes. Likewise, 
the Jenetting spell it some other 
way if you choose, as there are many 
spellings had its day: and it was a 
good apple in February March 
after being buried out in the garden 
three or four months. But please let's 
not compare a Jenetting with a Jona- 


than. 

Unlike Sappho, our more modern 
poetess, Helen Hunt Jackson, has het 
apples picked from the topmost and 
all the boughs. The modern 
orchardist, though, wouldn't for 
her notion of having apples in piles on 
the ground. In an obscure stanza of 
her poem on “October's Bright Blue 
Weather” 


apples: 


other 


go 


she pays tribute to red 
When on the ground red apples lr 
In piles like jewels shining, 
ind redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 

Red apples — just any kind of apple 
so long as it is red! It might even be 
a Gano. Obviously, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son was more proficient as a poetess 
than as a connoisseur of apples. What 
verse she might have written if she 
could have spent a few hours at one 
of Pat Bain’s apple butter stirs, select- 
ing juicy Jonathans to eat, pressing 
cider out of others and stirring the 
Jonathan apple butter. 








Our Missouri Eugene 
Field, was more discreet, though no 
more of an apple judge, than the 
other poets. He tells us of the bell- 
flower tree: 

When Brother Bill and I were boys, 

How oft in the summer we 

Would seek the shade your branches made, 

O fair and gracious bell-flower tree! 


own poet, 


Note that he lauds the bell-flower 
not for its apples, but for its gracious 
shade. And that is quite proper. No 
doubt even a bell-flower tree could 
cast a decent sort of shade. 

The Indiana poet, James Whitcomb 
Riley, may never have tasted a Jona- 
than, but he puts the rambo in its 
place: 

The poor shote-pig he says says he 
“When Autumn shakes the rambo tree 
I here’s enough for you and enough for me.” 

Really he is a_ bit hard the 
Rambo. Even though he didn’t have 
a Jonathan to compare it to, he 
probably shouldn’t have suggested it 
as fit food for a poor shote-pig. On 
another occasion he mentions the 
rosy ripeness of the pippin. No one 
will deny that a pippin will ripen in 
the course of time; but any Missourian 
knows that even when it is ripe, it can’t 
compare to a half ripe Jonathan. We 
may admire Riley’s poetry extrava- 
gantly, but he obviously wasn’t a com- 
petent person to go to the fruit market 
to buy apples for the family table. Just 
any little red-apple tree was sufficient 
to win his approbation. He _ paid 
his respects to such a tree in these 


on 


we rds ° 


Ho! The Littte-red-apple tree! 
Sweet as its juctest fruit 

Spangled on the palate sprcily, 

{nd rolled o'er the tongue to boot, 

Is the memory still and the jo 

Of the Little-red-apple tree, 

When I was the little-est bit of a boy 
1nd you were a boy with me! 


Riley admits that his impression of 
the little-red-apple tree was one that he 
gained when he was the “‘little-est bit 
of a boy.” Almost any little boy will 
accept almost any red apple at par 
without questioning or testing its juici- 
ness or flavor. Even after tasting it, 
the flavor is of secondary importance. 

See page 187 
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Give Your Spring Garden a Good 
Start by Planting NOW!! 


October, November and early December are excellent months for planting 
Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Evergreens. Dig the hole for your plants 
or trees now while the ground is soft. When the plants arrive you will be ready. 


Weston’s prize winning exhibit at the 1954 New England Spring Flower Show 


BERRIED SHRUBS 
CALLICARPA japonica 
EVONYMUS europaeus 6’... 3. | 

| 
| 
| 


yedoensis 6... 
COTONEASTER adp. praecox 
18” ptd... 

divaricata 3 


horizontalis 
18” ptd... 
multiflora 
B&B 4... 5.00 
ILEX opaca 3 yr. ptd 4.50 | 
PYRACANTHA c. lalandi ptd.. 3.00 | 
VIBURNUM americanum 3’... 1.50 
4 ice Bae 
dilatatum 4’ 4.50 
tomentosum 4’... 4.00 


BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
MOUNTAIN laurel 18". ...$ 5.75 
INKBERRY 18 4.50 
DROOPING leucothoe 18°. 5.00 
RHODO. hybrid sdig. 24°... 7.50 
hybrid named va- 
rieties 18 .... 9.00 
hybrid named va- 
rieties 24° .... 11.00 
carolinianum 18°. 6.00 
PIERIS japonica 18” 
japonica 24 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 
AZALEA kaempferi 18 


gandavensis 18 
24 
schlippenbachi 24 


SPIREA van houttei 3 


TREES FOR SHADE 


MAPLE Norway 10 
Crimson King 7'.... 
Sugar 10 


KATSURA Tree 12 
HONEYLOCUST 8 
KOELREUTERIA 6 
AMERICAN Beech 8 
JAPANESE Larch 6 
EUROPEAN Mountain Ash 5 
RUSSIAN Mulberry 5 


Plants May Be Called for at Weston or Hopkinton 
Truck Delivery at Regular Rates 


eston 


urserties 


FRANKLAND STREET, HOPKINTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
BROWN AND WINTER STREETS, WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














Flowering Dogwood 
From page 458 


among the orange-scarlet berries. It is 
one of the miracles of the north- 
western spring to watch the towers ol 
greenish “flowers” whiten day by day 
until they seem as fountains of white 
against the evergreens of pine and fir. 

The most splendid specimen of the 
western dogwood grows at Milwaukee 
near Portland, Oregon. In its calcu- 
lated span of over a hundred years, 
it rises 65 feet above the thickset 
trunk, seven feet in girth. The bloom 
is so abundant it hides the leaves, 
and the lower branches are so heavily 
laden they sweep the grass. 


Above: Cornus nuttalli; below: C. florida. 


Southwards, in California, the west- 
ern dogwood is less magnificent, but 
no less lovely; there it is counted as the 
most beautiful of all understory trees. 
In spring you may see it as a shower of 
light-spaced bloom above the swirling 
ice-green water of Sierra streams; as a 
scattering of stars lighting up the dark 
spaces of the forest 

There is a curious history in the 
name Cornus nuttall:. David Douglas, 
the Scotch plant collector, first found 
the western dogwood, but failed to 
distinguish it from the eastern tree 
It was Thomas Nuttall, the English 
botanist coming west after some years 
on the eastern seaboard, who noticed 
the absence of the dark notch in the 
bract, and counted five and six “petals” 
against the eastern dogwood’s four. 

Nuttall saw the dogwood in the fall, 
in fruit and bloom, when the band- 
tailed pigeons were feasting on the 
berries, and sent specimens of both 
birds and tree to Audubon who named 
the tree for his friend. In the 1834 
edition of Volume 4 of Audubon’s 
Ornithologiwal Biographies you may see 
the pigeons on a flowering branch 
of the tree with Audubon’s inscription 
below: *““This superb species of Dog- 
wood, discovered by our learned friend 
Thomas Nuttall Esq., when on his 
march towards the shores of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and which I have graced 


with his name.” 
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The Golden Age of Garden Magazines 


have made their appeal to the 
gardening public since Horti- 
CULTURE made its initial appearance 
in 1904, but only a figurative handful 
have survived. Some have been proj- 
ected in the grand manner, while 
others have been wholly unpreten- 
tious, yet most of them seem to have 
been established by men with a com- 
pelling urge to express themselves in 
print. William J. Stewart, who founded 
the magazine HorTICULTURE, may 
well have had a place in this category. 
He had been a magazine contributor 
long before HorTICULTURE was con- 
ceived, and did much of the writing 
which appeared in his publication. 
Trained as a florist, Mr. Stewart’s 
ability and enthusiasm made him a 
highly popular judge at flower shows 
and won him the presidency of the 
national organization of florists. He 
was a close friend of Ernest H. Wilson, 
the Arnold Arboretum’s noted plant 
hunter, and from him received a num- 
ber of choice plants which eventually 
made his home garden in Winchester, 
Massachusetts, a notable one. Horti- 


S™ 20 “all-garden” magazines 


William J. Stewart 


CULTURE magazine was planned 
largely for florists, but it contained a 
considerable amount of horticultural 
information and received generous 
support from commercial growers. 
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Edward I. Farrington 


Edward I. Farrington 


Perhaps the most popular garden 
magazine of that era was one pub- 
lished in Rochester, New York, and 
known as Vick’s Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine. It had been started in 1878, 
and was illustrated wholly with line 
drawings, except that its frontispiece 
each month was a painting reproduced 
in full color, something very unusual 
in those days. Any true garden maker 
will find it an enjoyable experience to 
relax for an hour or two with a bound 





pore: author, biographer, col- 
umnist, administrator and or- 


ganizer — Mr. Farrington has served 


the horticultural world in all these 
capacities. Rallying the support of 
kindly benefactors, he rescued the maga- 
zine Horticulture from financial straits 
more than 30 years ago, and devoted 
the most productive years of his ltfe 
to the service of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. He has been the 
recipient of many well deserved honors, 
including the George Robert White 
Medal of Honor. His career has been 
rich and varied, and his well-rounded 
life is best reflected in the profitable 
way in which he spends his well- 
earned leisure — giving counsel and 
sound advice to the staff of HORTICUL- 
TuRE. (Editor’s Note) 

















volume of this magazine, choosing onc 
dated in the eighties 
James Vick, the founder, was a seeds- 
man as well as a publisher, and for 20 
years his name was a household word 
in this country. An amiable man, his 
letters to children as published in 
Vick’s Magazine were read eagerly by 
all members of the family. Unfor- 
tunately the paper failed to survive 
long in the new century. 

Gardening was another popular mag- 
azine at this time and it lasted until 
1925. It was published in Chicago, 
and was as different from Vick’s Aflaga- 
zine as it possibly could be. Its style, 
even to the arrangement of the ad- 
vertisements, was almost identical with 
that of most of the garden papers 
published in England. However, it 
had a long life at a dollar a year, and 
its editor, William Falconer, came to 
be widely known. 

In 1903, a year before Horticut- 
TURE was born, Philadelphia came 
out with a deluxe garden magazine 
which was expected to sweep the 
country. Its pages measured 1319 by 


seventies or 


William H. Clark 


10 inches, the illustrations were very 
large, and the early numbers contained 
a serial story called “Their Garden 
Fence,” by John Habberton, who 
wrote the once best selling 
Helen’s Babies. This super magazine 


novel 
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was named Floral Life, and had as its 
first editor, S. Mendelson Mechan, 
a member of a family long prominent 
in horticultural circles. This actually 
was the successor of a very different 
publication with the same name, but 
in its new form and at the price of one 
dollar a year, its production costs were 
too high for it to last very long. 

In the meantime, Mr. Meehan ap- 
peared as the editor of another new 
publication called Meehan’s Garden 
Bulletin. It was a delightful little paper, 
and provided an excellent opportu- 
nity for Thomas Meehan & Sons to 
announce Mechan’s Mallow Marvels, 
which created something of a sensa- 
tion, fostered no doubt by the allitera- 
tive name given these plants, a name 
of which any astute advertising man- 
ager might well be proud. The Mee- 
hans backed this paper, and Thomas 
Meehan was, of course, one of the 
country’s most distinguished horticul- 
turists, the third American to receive 
the Veitch medal, the state botanist 
of Pennsylvania, a contributor to many 
magazines and a widely known seeds- 
man. This publication lasted five years. 

Another firm, Dingee & Conrad, 
(now Conard-Pyle Co.) of West Grove, 
Pennsylvania, came into the field in 
1900 with a modest paper titled Suc- 
cess With Flowers. (Today this company 
publishes the popular Success With 
Roses.) It was issued monthly at 25 
cents a year, but as its advertisements 
were confined mostly to the products 
of this firm’s nursery, it went to sleep 
in 1904, the year HortTICcULTURE ap- 
peared. This happened in spite of a 
brave announcement that it “was 
destined for a great national circula- 
tion,” though it did indeed print 
50,000 copies for a short time. 


Outstanding Contributors 


It is worthy of notice that this 
little magazine had some outstanding 
contributors, among them Eben Rex- 
ford, who was a poet as well as a 
gardener, and who wrote the words 
for that favorite song, “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold.” F. Schuyler Math- 
ews, the naturalist and author, was 
another contributor, as well as E. P. 
Powell, who at that time was widely 
known as a gardener and fruit grower, 
with a homely style that appealed to 
a wide circle of readers. 

A small paper called Park’s Floral 
Magazine was published from 1871 
to 1925 at La Park, Pennsylvania, by 
George W. Park. The subscription 
price was only 10 cents a year, and 
through special offers of various kinds, 
Mr. Park developed a remarkably wide 
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Madison Cooper 


circulation while advertising his own 
products. Apparently there is not a 
collection in the country that contains 
the first number of this magazine. A 
somewhat similar paper was carried 
on for some years by John Lewis Childs 
at Floral Park, New York. It was called 
Floral Magazine, and followed one 
known as Mayflower. 

More important than any of these 
ephemeral publications was the one 
entitled simply The Garden Magazine, 
which was started in 1905 and had 20 
highly influential years of existence. 
Actually its influence was out of pro- 
portion to its circulation, which prob- 
ably never exceeded 25,000. It was 
edited in its early years by Wilhelm 
Miller, whose name had already be- 
come familiar through his work on 
Country Life in America, a lavish produc- 
tion by Doubleday Page & Co., that 
was to be found on the library table of 


— 


a 
ANS) 


Leonard Barron 


every estate owner. Mr. Miller may 
have been eccentric in some ways, but 
his knowledge was extensive and he 
knew how to put it into words that 
carried conviction. He did much of 
the work necessary in the preparation 
of Liberty Hyde Bailey’s monumental 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 

Later Leonard Barron became edi- 
tor and built himself into The Garden 
Magazine so completely that it was 
difficult to think of the magazine and 
the man apart. An able, friendly man, 
he filled many offices and received 
many honors. At one time he was 
secretary of the Horticultural Society 
of New York. 

Meanwhile magazine history was 
being made in an unexpected spot. 
In New York state where the novelist 
J. Fenimore Cooper had laid the set- 
ting of his Leather Stocking Tales, a sec- 
ond Cooper established a little paper 
in 1914 at Calcium and dubbed it 
the Modern Gladiolus Grower. This was 
Madison Cooper, a successful busi- 
ness man, who grew gladiolus as a 
well-seasoned hobby. There were few 
mediums at that time through which 
to exploit the gladiolus, and for that 
reason Mr. Cooper was able to ac- 
quire a generous amount of advertis- 
ing. Then began an interesting chain 
of events. Flushed with his success in 
promoting a single flower, Mr. Cooper 
decided on a magazine which would 
embrace the growing of all flowers. 
So, logically enough, he changed the 
name of the Gladiolus Grower to The 
Flower Grower. This was at the begin- 
ning of 1918, and Mr. Cooper served 
as editor as well as publisher. 


Mr. Cooper’s Heyday 


The Flower Grower flourished under 
Mr. Cooper’s direction for 18 years, 
but in 1932 a deal was made with the 
J. D. Lyon Co., of Albany, through 
Charles M. Winchester, Jr., by which 
that concern, which did a printing 
business, became the publishers, with 
Mr. Cooper remaining editor until 
1936. 

Leonard Barron here comes into 
the picture again for he was appointed 
the new editor of The Flower Grower, 
the editorial offices having been re- 
moved to New York. This was in 1937, 
but the next year Mr. Barron passed 
away, and Paul Frese was called from 
Better Homes and Gardens to take his 
place. Mr. Frese continued to grow 
in experience and stature, and in 1950 
became one of a group which left The 
Flower Grower to establish a new maga- 
zine under the name of Popular Gar- 
dening. Mr. Winchester was included. 
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At this time, Theodore A. Weston, 
whose father was a long time con- 
tributor to The Florists Exchange, was 
appointed editor, in which capacity 
he served until December 1953. His 
present position is that of Executive 
Editor of Popular Gardening. At present, 
John R. Whiting serves as Editor and 
Publisher of Flower Grower, which has 
a sizeable editorial board. 

While all this was going on, other 
ventures were taking form. Robert 
Lemmon, with long editorial training 
on the Doubleday publications, started 
an attractive litthe magazine, which 
he elected to call Real Gardening, at his 
home in New Canaan, Connecticut. 
It was about the size of the Reader’s 
Digest and highly entertaining, but 
costs were too high, and in 1941 Mr. 
Lemmon was forced to issue his last 
number. 

Somewhat earlier, Walter Adams 
Johnson, a first-class advertising man 
and the first New York representative 
for HortTicuLTuRE, had witnessed an 
unique event near his home in Pleas- 
antville, New York, when the Reader’s 
Digest was established as a family ven- 
ture in an extremely modest way. It 
caught the public fancy, however, and 
soon was flourishing like the proverbial 
green bay tree. This gave Mr. Johnson 
an idea, and he came out with the 
Garden Digest, similar in size and carry- 
ing summaries of the best articles 
from many other publications. It was 
edited skillfully by Mrs. Johnson, who 
was, and is widely known, as Dorothy 
Biddle, expert flower arranger and 
magazine writer. In 1935, Mr. John- 
son became publisher of Home Acres 
and published it in connection with 
Garden Digest, Mrs. Jay Clark, Jr., of 
Worcester acting as editor. This was 


Hollyhock rust caused little trouble 
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the official publication of the Woman’s 
National Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion, of which Mrs. Henry Ford was 
long the president. Printing expenses 
became too high by 1942, however, 
and Garden Digest was absorbed by 
The Flower Grower. Home Acres is still 
published by the Farm & Garden 
Association, but only for members. 


The school garden movement was new 


For many years, Walter E. Thwing 
has been a successful advertising repre- 
sentative in New York. In the early 
forties, he began planning a new kind 
of magazine, and in January 1943 he 
launched it as The Home Garden. It was 
another pocket size magazine, but it 
had something new — a board of edi- 
tors, all men and women of promi- 
nence in the field of horticulture. With 
experts on every phase of gardening as 
contributors, it was bound to be a top 
flight magazine and was received with 
no little enthusiasm. However, in the 
course of time, the editorial board fell 
apart, and the customary editorial 
line-up was followed, with F. F. Rock- 
well as editor-in-chief. Not long ago 
it, too, was absorbed by The Flower 
Grower. 

Now to return to HortTIcuLTurRE, 
which Mr. Stewart had _ contin- 
ued to publish and edit while accu- 
mulating honors and medals, but very 
little wealth. What was to become a 
long illness began in 1918, and the 
following February he passed away. 
The magazine was found to be heavily 
in debt, and the writer was asked to 
keep it out of bankruptcy if possible. 
This was accomplished; the debts were 
paid or adjusted and the magazine 
gradually became a publication de- 
signed exclusively for amateur gar- 
deners. Then, in 1923, the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society voted to 








buy it. This was an epoch-making de- 
cision, for never before had an or- 
ganization of this kind owned or pub- 
lished a national magazine, that is, a 
magazine for general circulation. At 
the same time, this writer was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Society and 
continued as HorTicULTURE’s editor. 
Through the medium of this paper, 
the aims and purposes of the Society 
were made known to all parts of the 
country, with the result that the mem- 
bership was extended to every state. 

One day, a young man with a sheep- 
skin from the Massachusetts State 
College, walked into the office at 
Horticulture Hall. He said he would 
like to find employment with a florist. 
The new secretary liked his appear- 
ance and suggested that he might be 
willing to change his mind and try 
editorial work. The young man was 
Paul Frese, and in subsequent years he 
received the training which permitted 
him to become nationally known as 
the editor of The Flower Grower and 
later of Popular Gardening, a matter to 
which reference has already been 
made. 

Later there came another young 
man, Edwin Steffek, a graduate of the 
same institution, and he too was set 
to work as an editorial! assistant. The 
army took him for a time, but now he 
is an associate editor of Popular Gar- 
dening. While he was at Horticultural 
Hall he did a remarkable piece of 
work in preparing 7he Plant Buyer's 
Guide, and more recently has written 
a most useful book, Wild Flowers and 
How to Grow Them. 

The growth of HorticuLTureE: has 
been kept parallel with that of the 
Society by which it is sponsored, but 
changes have been inevitable. At the 
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Design in gardens was stressed 





Living arches were much used 


end of 1946, this writer retired to pri- 
vate life, and William H. Clark took 
over the editorial chair. Mr. Clark, 
educated at Boston and Harvard Uni- 
versities, had served as a feature writer 
of the Boston Globe for 25 years. A 
contributor to several magazines and 
author of numerous books on a variety 
of subjects, HortTIcULTURE’s third edi- 
tor had also directed the publicity for 
the Society’s Spring Flower Show for 
a number of years. 

During World War II, George 
Graves, a widely known New England 
plantsman and writer, served as As- 
sociate Editor of Horticulture. He had 
formerly been a member of the staff 
of the University of Massachusetts and 
had studied at the Royal Botanic 
Garden in Edinburgh. For his work 
on beach plums, he was awarded the 
James R. Jewett prize by the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

In March 1949, George Taloumis 
joined the staff as the assistant to 
William H. Clark. Mr. Taloumis pos- 
sessed not only a wide background of 
plant knowledge but broad training 
in the fine arts and literature, having 
studied at Tufts College, Harvard 
University and the University of Mas- 
sachusetts. At the present time, he 
serves as Executive Editor of Hortt- 
CULTURE and staff horticulturist for 
the Society. 

Since the writer had served as Sec- 
retary of the Society, as well as Editor, 
he was succeeded by Arno H. Nehr- 
ling, who assumed the additional du- 
ties as director of all the publications 
of the Society. Having served as direc- 
tor of the Society’s exhibitions for 14 
years and its other activities as well, 
Mr. Nehrling had a rich background 
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at his command. In fact, few men of 
his generation have had wider ex- 
perience in the various fields of hor- 
ticulture. His interest in the field can 
be traced back to his early childhood. 
His father, Dr. Henry Nehrling, noted 
ornithologist and horticulturist, main- 
tained an international correspond- 
ence with plantsmen throughout the 
world and grew a wide variety of 
exotics in various parts of the United 
States in which he resided (Missouri 
to Florida). 

Having studied at the Shaw School 
of Botany and the Washington Uni- 
versity, Mr. Nehrling started his ca- 
reer as a teacher of floriculture at the 
University of Illinois. He also served 
as head of the department of floricul- 
ture at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, and for six years was Profes- 
sor of Floriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity. His diversified interests led 
him into commercial work with the 
McDonald Floral Company, Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, where he served 
as President. Later he became Sales 
Manager of the Hill Floral Products 
Company, Richmond, Indiana, fa- 
mous for its outstanding roses. He had 
written widely in various aspects of 
plant culture, and was a prominent 
figure in horticultural organizations. 

After serving as editor for four 
years, Mr. Clark retired to his home 
in Vermont, and was succeeded by 
Daniel J. Foley, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, where he had 
done special graduate work under the 
late Frank A. Waugh. Mr. Foley had 
been twice chosen for scholarship 
awards by the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts, and had served 
in various capacities with the late J. 


Landscaped parks were 


popular rendezwous 


The naturalistic style was taking over 


Horace McFarland at Breeze Hill 
and the Mt. Pleasant Press at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. During World 
War II he was affiliated with the Corps 
of Engineers in land planning and 
erosion control work. At the age of 30, 
he had published four garden books, 
which have enjoyed a wide circula- 
tion, and had written numerous ar- 
ticles in magazines and newspapers. 

In 1953, Miss Brenda E. Newton, 
who had served as research librarian 
of the Society for a number of years, 
was appointed Associate Editor. A 
graduate of Simmons College and the 
Lowthorpe School of Landscape Ar- 
chitecture for Women, Miss Newton 
is a practicing landscape architect with 
much work to her credit. In addition, 
she has taught courses in gardening 
and lectures frequently on horticul- 
ture and garden design. 

It is necessary now to pick up some 
of the threads that have been dropped 
along the way. After Madison Cooper 
sold The Flower Grower, the urge for 
public expression continued, and in 
1937 he started Madison Cooper’s 
Gardening Magazine. This was a good- 
sized publication, which for some rea- 
son was printed on yellow paper. Mr. 
Cooper announced it as the “exponent 
of flowers and nature, country living 
and soil contact.” He was editor as 
well as publisher, and whereas in his 
former paper he had decried editorial 
comment, he now used two pages to ex- 
press his opinions and made much of 
what he called the “Cooper Plan” to 
encourage city dwellers to move into 
the country. This magazine lasted 
until 1942. 

For many years, beginning in 1905, 
the Gardener’s Chronicle of America did 
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yeoman service for the National Asso- 
ciation of Gardeners, which sponsored 
it. It once nailed this claim to its 
masthead: “‘America’s Foremost Mag- 
azine for Thirty-five Years.” It went 
into other hands in 1948 and lost its 
identity in 1951. 

The Gardener's Chronicle had some 
notable editors, beginning with Mar- 
tin C. Ebel, who was highly regarded 
in horticultural fields. After his death, 
his very capable daughter Dorothy 
Ebel Hansell occupied the editor’s 
chair until 1942, when she was suc- 
ceeded by James G. Esson, a man with 
much gardening experience. 

The year 1922 is notable in the an- 
nals of American horticulture, for in 
that year two horticultural societies, 
each intended to be national in scope, 
were organized. One was the National 
Horticultural Society, the other, the 
American Horticultural Society. That 
there was no room for both soon be- 
came evident, and in 1926 they were 
united, taking The National Horticul- 
tural Magazine, published quarterly, 
to be its official organ. This was a four- 
paged paper, which had been started 
two years before. Permanent head- 
quarters were established in Washing- 
ton. This small paper was developed 
into an excellent magazine which, un- 
der the editorship of B. Y. Morrison, 
has attained high standing. It is less 
popular in character than most of the 
garden magazines, but publishes 
sound, important contributions. 

Plants and Gardens, published quar- 
terly by the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
was largely a bulletin until 1945, when 
a new series was begun. Usually each 
number is edited by a recognized hor- 
ticultural specialist with the assistance 
of the Botanic Garden Staff. Entire 
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issues are often devoted to specific 
groups of plants, and the articles are 
very well illustrated in color and black 
and white. 

There are two magazines with the 
alluring title of Green Thumb. One, 
started in 1950, comes out of St. Pe- 
tersburg, Florida, and is edited by 
Frederic F. Walden for the deep south. 
The Green Thumb of Denver is actually 
the bulletin of the Colorado Forestry 
and Horticultural Association, but its 
editor, George W. Kelly, often finds 
himself quoted in other sections. 

No doubt other magazines, which 
have come and gone or still survive 
have been omitted, to the writer’s 
regret. No mention has been made of 
the trade papers, for they are not sub- 
mitted to the general public. Two of 
them are older than HorticuLTurRE, 
but of all the magazines mentioned 
there is not one, apart from Horti- 
CULTURE, that was established 50 years 
ago and is still being published. 


Greeting* 


“Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield.” 


ORTICULTURE here makes its 
H bow. Its sponsors bespeak for it 
a kindly welcome and express 

the earnest wish that, favored with the 
encouragement and forebearance of a 
host of good friends, it may grow better 
and better with each issue, take deeper 
root in the affections of all those who 
find their life work among flowers and 
plants, fruits and trees and gardens, 
and, that it may, in due time, reach 





the eminence to which it aspires, as the 
foremost American exponent of horti- 
cultural aspiration and achievement. 

To our contemporaries in the field 
we express our hope for a cordial re- 
ception into the growing family of hor- 
ticultural journals, recognizing how 
largely the craft are indebted to them 
for present enlightenment and looking 
forward eagerly to a joint participa- 
tion in whatever work or honor the 
future may have in store. 


eA forethought 


The charge intrusted to Hortt- 
CULTURE is — 

To advance the interests and elevate 
the standard of American horticulture. 

By presenting to the readers in the 
profession our craft and our goods in 
the most attractive and most instruc- 
tive light. 

By keeping them informed of what 
is being done and what is sought by 
enterprising horticulturists throughout 
the world. 

By introducing to them in an un- 
prejudiced and trustworthy manner 
new and meritorious plants, devices 
and discoveries of interest and prac- 
tical value to the craft. 

We hope to give individually to 
HorTIcuLTuRE and make it distinct 
from all other publications in its class 
and, discarding overworked features 
and substituting new ones, to provide 
the American florist and gardener 
with the best journal ever published 
in their interests. 


* These excerpts from the editorial page of the 
first issue of Horticulture, published December 
3, 1904, express the ideals of William 7. 
Stewart. 
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Plants Made His Life Bountiful 


Mildred Selfridge Orpet, Santa Barbara, California 


ORTICULTURE and Edward 
Owen Orpet come as near be- 
ing synonyms as the language 


allows, welding humankind with the 
plant world. He was born in the midst 
of a garden on February 11, 1863 to 
Owen Orpet and his wife Mary Emery 
Orpet in the old Roman town of 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land. His father, a professional gar- 
dener of a forward-looking and experi- 
mental turn of mind, reared his first- 
born from babyhood among plants 
and interested him in their culture. 

At fourteen Edward was appren- 
ticed to learn gardening at Lockerly 
Hall, an estate in Hampshire a hun- 
dred miles from home. For this privi- 
lege his father paid five pounds, and 
Edward worked from six to six at the 
going wage of “twelve shillings a week 
and find himself’ — rent, food, laun- 
dry and haircuts. 

Trials of an Apprentice 

The life of an apprentice in garden- 
ing was so different from anything we 
know now that it merits a word of 
description. Edward was housed in a 
“bothy” with the plant foreman and 
the fruit foreman, and being the 
youngest, it fell to his lot to cook the 
meals over a little, smoky open fire. 
The meals were largely of vegetable 
origin (from the estate garden) only 
occasionally brightened with a bit of 
bacon. Since the grocer cart came 
only once a week, by Saturday they 
were often down to flour and water 
and drippings, but the memory of a 
boy, who was always hungry and 
never could get enough sleep, is that 
flour and water mixed together and 
cooked to a crisp brown and eaten 
hot had a truly delicious flavor! At all 
events, getting out at six to see to 
greenhouse temperatures, breakfast at 
eight, then work out of doors and in 
greenhouses until six was the regular 
routine. Sundays often saw the boys on 
a twenty mile walk to visit neighboring 
gardens. Amusements aside from walk- 
ing were mostly church-going and 
occasionally dancing. 

Learning by doing was the method, 
and a hard way it was, but the lad 
was devoured by curiosity. His appe- 
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tite was whetted by the Gardener’s 
Chronicle which was sent to him by his 
father every week and he still reads it. 

I once asked him how (considering 
his very slim education) he had gath- 
ered such a store of botanical names 
even in those early days. Apparently 
his father had bent his interest in that 


E. O. Orpet, contributor to Horticulture 
since it was founded 50 years ago 


direction. His natural curiosity, com- 
bined with a love of words (his music 
came into play here) caused him to ac- 
quire a copy of The Gardener's Assistant 
(a scientific and practical handbook 
three inches thick, with fine print) and 
later Nicholson’s Illustrated Dictionary of 
Gardening, which explains the botanical 
terms, their meanings, derivations, and 
uses. He applied himself seriously to 
memorizing the contents. 

At Lockerly Hall (near Romsey) he 
learned to raise everything from or- 
chids to onions, including pineapples. 
In those days pineapples and hot- 
house grapes were rented out as cen- 
terpieces for formal dinners until the 
time came when they had to be con- 
sumed, so they were not inconsiderable 
sources of revenue. The pineapples 
were grown in pots and sunk in pits 
which were heated top and bottom 
with fresh manure and leaves. When 
the bottom support began to sag, 


everything had to be taken out and 
the manure removed. Each pineapple 
was removed separately and, as each 
showed fruit, was put into a green- 
house. Naturally, this job was one de- 
sired by the boys, because there was 
no way to avoid deep scratches, so 
they saw to it, as a preliminary, that 
sufficient beer was brought from the 
pub, three-quarters of a mile away, 
to insure sufficient tipsiness to get 
them through the scratchy, heavy job. 

He early became sensitized to tem- 
peratures; look in, if you will, at a 
growing boy of fifteen or so, at six on 
a cold winter morning blowing on a 
greenhouse thermometer in a frantic 
attempt to bring it up to the required 
reading before the head gardener 
caught him out with one too low! It 
was no use, — the gardener could tell 
by the smell and the feel of the green- 
house what the thermometer should 
say and the boy, too, learned to know, 
and can tell to this day within two de- 
grees what the temperature is at any 
time of the day or night. 


Pest Control Was Rough 


At the age of 18, he moved to 
Trentham, the seat of the Duke of 
Sutherland in Staffordshire (some 
twelve miles from Stoke-on-Trent, the 
nearest city). There were forty men 
inside the garden wall, and all produce 
grown on the place was shipped to 
London to be sold. Since at Trentham 
there were some forty greenhouses in 
which were grown all manner of de- 
ciduous tree fruits like figs, peaches, 
pears, and different kinds of grapes as 
well as plants, the gardeners had to 
contend with the type of pests which 
flourish especially under greenhouse 
conditions. Labor was long and diffi- 
cult, — sitting on high ladders to 
sponge off foliage, lifting pots down 
from high brackets so the plants could 
drink through the drainage holes. 
These tasks were all in the day’s work, 
but there were also special trials like 
the fumigation days. 

Fumigation was accomplished in 
this fashion. Pieces shaped a little 
like cigars were cut from big lumps of 
pressed tobacco, placed on small 
metal handbarrows, and lighted after 
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the greenhouses had been carefully 
closed as far as possible and all crevices 
filled. The apprentices had to push 
these lighted barrows through the 
aisles, keeping the tobacco stirred 
and the smoke going until the job was 
thoroughly done. 

From Trentham he went to a nurs- 
ery in Chester where he was in charge 
of the greenhouses, then to Ireland as 
foreman of the gardens of the Marquis 
of Headfort. His next move was to the 
Backhouse Nursery. 

In 1887 at the age of twenty-four 
E. O. Orpet came to America. He 
was put in charge of the nursery of 
Woolson & Co. in Passaic, N. J., where 
hardy herbaceous plants and lilies 
were grown. A feature of the business 
was the propagation and export to 
England of new American plants, es- 
pecially native California lilies which 
were collected for them by the late 
Carl Purdy. From this time on he was 
a constant contributor to this maga- 
zine, — also to “American Gardening” 
and later to HorticuLtTuRE which 
superseded both. 


Intrigued by orchids 


A new phase of his life began when 
he became garden superintendent for 
Mr. E. V. R. Thayer in South Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts. Although on ar- 
rival in Lancaster he found no orchids 
and only one greenhouse on the place, 
he had left behind him six green- 
houses, most of them full of orchids. 
The orchids were a luxury planting 
which he had developed over and 
above the work of running the place 
and superintending a crew of Irish 
laborers. At the Thayer place, his 
interest in orchids was again stimu- 
lated by a peddler who called on him 
and sold him a half dozen plants. 
However, shortly thereafter, Mr. 
Thayer bought a thousand dollars’ 
worth from a very fine collection in 
order to help a friend in financial 
distress. In those days there were no 
hybrid cattleyas in the United States 
except for a few expensive imports 
from crosses made chiefly in England 
and Belgium, which were jealously 
treasured by their owners. Also there 
was no easy way of sowing seeds in 
bottles on prepared agar. Yet the 
whole subject of hybridizing orchids 
was so intriguing to him that he began 
to cross whatever material came to 
hand, even going to the length of ex- 
changing pollen with the late Theodore 
Mead in what was then faraway 
Floriaa! 

Although he was showing orchids 
and getting prizes during his first ten 
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Pineapples were rented out as 
centerpieces for formal dinners 


years with Mr. Thayer it was not 
until October, 1900, that he exhibited 
at the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Show a collection of hybrid orchids 
which he had raised from seed. This 
was the first time that hybrid cattleya 
flowers developed from crosses made 
in this country were ever shown in the 
United States. Thus it is not surprising 
that there was a real furor among 
horticulturists over the event. For 
this collection he was awarded a gold 
medal, and in the same year, a second 
gold medal by the same society for 
Sophrolaelia orpetiana and a silver medal 
for Cattleya x Thayerianna. 

In 1910, when Mr. Thayer died 
and his estate was divided, Mr. Cyrus 
McCormick sent for Edward Orpet 
to take charge of Walden, his big 
estate in Lake Forest. 

Despite his engrossing work, this 
amazing horticulturist found time to 
write a series of articles on orchid 
culture for L. H. Bailey’s Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 

In 1943 he was awarded, again by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, the Thomas Roland (Gold) 
Medal with a legend reading “Awarded 
for Skill in Horticulture” and in the 

















Sophrolaelia laeta orpetiana 
Hybridized by E. O. Orpet 


Orchid Review (London), No. 625 
for July 1945, there appears an edi- 
torial reference running as follows: 
“Probably no one holds so long a 
record of orchid cultivation and orchid 
hybridization as Mr. E. O. Orpet.”’ 

In 1917 he went to Chico, Cali- 
fornia, to be the chief propagator for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
station there. At Chico the main part 
of his duty was raising the seeds sent 
by the Department’s explorers, es- 
pecially those in China, together with 
the supervision of young plantings. 
All during his stay there, he was closely 
associated with the work of Dr. David 
Griffith who had an extensive planting 
(literally hundreds) of opuntias as 
well as other types of cactus. 

Mr. Orpet has always had a world- 
wide correspondence with leading hor- 
ticulturists with whom he has ex- 
changed seeds, plants and information, 
—jin fact in his latter years he has 
referred to himself as a “plant mission- 
ary” — a title which he richly earned, 
since he not only raised and distributed 
plants in this country but has sent 
abroad many seeds of plants which 
he considered likely to succeed. 


Devotion to his nursery 


After serving ten years as Superin- 
tendent of Parks in Santa Barbara, 
Mr. Orpet devoted himself to his 
nursery which he had been developing 
in his spare hours. 

His nursery is unique in this part 
of the world in that it is the outgrowth 
of his hobbies and experiments. His 
sign reads “E. O. Orpet, Rare Plants, 
Bulbs and Cacti”. Impossible to cata- 
logue, the variety of plants is decidedly 
extensive, but often there are only 
a few specimens of any one kind 
in supply. It is a fascinating place to 
visit, for the sub-tropical flora gives 
an astonishing succession of bloom. 
The xerophytes present a contant pic- 
ture of sculpturesque forms, while 
their colors glow in a marvelous range 
of hues, and their miniature forms are 
as intriguing as the giant specimens 
of cereus or tree aloes, now grown 
to look like their mature forebears in 
the African deserts. 

(E. O. Orpet was a contributor to the 
first issue of HORTICULTURE published 
on Dec. 3, 1904, and for a_ half 
century he has been sharing his knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm with our readers. 
Now in the autumn of his life, at the 
venerable age of 91, his memories are 
of a richly endowed career spent work- 
ing with plants. Throughout his long 
life, he has left new beauty to mark 
the place of his abiding. Editor’s Note) 
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Lilies make a 
dramatic effect among shrubs 


OsT Lives like sun, but wherever 
they are planted, all demand 
good drainage — either by means 


ay = of a sloping site or coarse material as a 

The dainty white base in heavy soils. A cool, moist (never 

S&P martagon wet) and porous soil, which may be gritty, 

2 to be planted but must be full of humus, invariably 

agrees with them. Leaf mold, they always 

love — both in and on top of their bed — 

also thoroughly rotted (or dried) cow 

manure and other organic fertilizers. Wood 

or coal ashes—one tablespoonful per 

clump of lilies — can be beneficial and a 

little lime generally does no harm. Ma- 

donna and martagon lilies need it, but 

others are apt to prefer a slight acidity. 

Unpack bulbs upon receipt; remove dam- 

, : yn 5¥ aged parts and disinfect the rest with Ara- 
Trumpet lilies com- yf ¥ san. Plant promptly, setting each bulb 
— we with = ‘ three times as deep as its vertical thickness, 
ee "Sr , allowing for a foot of prepared soil beneath 
2 it. Exception: lilies like the madonnas and 

testaceums which grow leaves in late sum- 

mer should be barely covered with soil. 
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The New Mock-oranges 


SvEN Nitson, Unionville, Conn. 


= Wwe consider the fondness 
that many generations of Ameri- 
cans have had for the “sweet syringa,” 
as the mock-orange commonly was 
called in the past, it is hard to account 
for its present comparative neglect by 
gardeners and nurserymen alike. 
Every year an avalanche. of new 
varieties testifies to the popular inter- 
est in growing roses. New lilacs, though 
less numerous than new roses, are also 
far from being rare. But who can now 
name more than one new philadelphus 
variety introduced in the last 10 or 20 
years? Yet when a Minnesota -nursery 
not too many introduced 
Minnesota Snowflake, it quickly went 
to the top, with one after 
another offering it as the best of the 
philadelphus — varie- 


vears ago 
nurser\ 


double-flowered 
ties. 
Since 
country 
worthwhile 


the 
to welcome this 
might 


gardeners throughout 


were eager 
hvbrid, 


very one 


have expected them to give as ready a 
welcome to two more recent Canadian 
mock-orange introductions. Having 
tried all three of these plants for some 
years, I consider both the Canadian 
ones equal in merit to the Minnesota 
introduction, while one of them is 
even more desirable. 

Products of the famous hybridizer, 
Dr. F. L. Skinner, both of these phila- 
delphus varieties — Patricia and Pu- 
rity are far better suited to New 
England’s climate and soil than many 
of the varieties which we owe to the 
nursery of V. Lemoine & Fils in 
Nancy, France. 

Although most gardeners are willing 
to overlook faults of form and of foliage 
in a mock-orange, since it is grown 
primarily for its flowers and fragrance, 
neither of these varieties any 
apologies in these respects. Both have 
an attractive, dark green foliage, and a 
habit of growth which is superior to 


needs 


that of any of the 10 other kinds we 
grow. 

Alike in hardiness, growth habit 
and foliage, they also come into bloom 
at about the same time, generally the 
second week in June. Patricia com- 
monly opens a day or two _ before 
Purity, but has a somewhat shorter 
blooming season. The flowers of Purity 
(my own favorite) are big— over two 
inches across. Cup-shaped, with at- 
tractive stamens, and are the most 
fragrant of all our mock-oranges, ex- 
cept two specimens of Philadelphus 
coronarius, one single and the other 
semi-double. (The latter, a chance 
seedling from a garden in Old Deer- 
field, Massachusetts, has the choicest 
fragrance of all.) The blossoms of 
Patricia are smaller, somewhat star 
shaped, with more narrow petals and a 
less pronounced, though still good, 
fragrance. 

Surprising as it is, I cannot find any 
nursery in the United States which 
offers either of these excellent hybrids. 
Fortunately for home gardeners, how- 
ever (after securing an import permit) 
they can be obtained from the in- 
troducer’s own nursery at Dropmore, 
Manitoba, Canada. 





A pat on the back from 
one good gardener fo another! 


In a sense, we're both pioneers 





125 years ago you organized the first gardening 
society in America. And 50 years ago you 
started this magazine, one of the most suc- 
cessful of its kind anywhere. Through the 
years you’ve helped bring the information of 
better gardening to millions of people. 


We, on our side of the fence, had the same 
interest when 30 years ago we developed the 
complete plant food, Vigoro. When we started 
in 1924 there was little recognition of the 
importance of trace elements in plant nutri- 
tion. Vigoro was the first to include them in 


a form that any home owner could use simply 
and effectively. You helped us tell this story 
of a complete plant food to the nation’s gar- 
deners, just as you later helped us to spread 
the news of other products in the Vigoro 
gardening family . . . End-o-Pest, End-o- Weed, 
and our new End-o-Pest Rose Dust. 


Very shortly, we will announce the crown- 
ing achievement in our many years of service 
to the American Gardener. We are counting 
on Horticulture to bring the news of this 
achievement to the nation’s gardening leaders. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


makers of VIGORO, Complete Plant Food, and the Vigoro family of gardening aids 
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RARE TREES 
Some choice kinds 
for the connoisseur 
(WRITE FOR COMPLETE FALL PRICE LIST) 


(each postpaid) 


THE DOVE TREE (Dovidia) 


White “doves” July 11 to 2 ft $15.90 


THE FRANKLIN TREE (Franklinic) 
White cups August 11 to 2 ft 


NEW PROSSER FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
(nearly red blooms) 2 to 3 ft 


STEWARTIA pentagyna (ovata) 
White cups August 3 to 4 ft 
STEWARTIA pseudocamellia 
White cups July 1 to 1% ft... 
Also seedlings, about 12 inches, of three rarities 
to nurse in a garden: 


PSEUDOLARIX (Golden-larch) 
PTEROSTYRAX (Epaulette-tree) 
SYMPLOCUS paniculata (Sweet-leaf) 


Any one kind 2 for.... 
2 each, 6 plants. . 


KELSEY NURSERY 
SERVICE 


Dept. H-15 Highlands, N. J. 


EXOTICS 


ILLUSTRATED 





96 Pages of House Plants 


This book is intended to acquaint 
all plant lovers with the many 
Exotic Plants suitable for the home 
1300 decorative 
plants are pictured. 


or conservatory. 


Descriptions are non-technical and 
from a layman's point of view. This 
book should be helpful to flower 
show planners and garden club ex- 
hibitors as it groups plants in their 
proper geographical areas and also 
gives a cue to the plants require- 
ments. 
82.50 plus 20¢ postage 


0 years ago our advertisement 
appeared in the first issue of Horti- 
culture. We now have 125 green- 
houses of foliage and flowering plants, 
azaleas, palms, dishgardens, rare 
exotics, orchids and supplies 


ULIUS ROEHRS CO. 


Established 1869 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 











Painting with Flowers 
From page 462 


some budded, partially fully 
open or going to seed, in order to 
create as many interesting opportuni- 
ties as possible for variety in composi- 
tion. For a pleasing curve, allow your 
flowers to wilt a bit before pressing. 
Similar to arranging fresh flowers, 
they must be stripped of their foliage 
in order to assure a perfect blossom. 
Then press the leaves and stems sep- 


open, 


arately. 

It is advisable to pick and _ press 
many more flowers than you think you 
will need. It sometimes takes many 
flowers and a fair amount of time to 
find comparable blossoms and stems 
that are properly related to create a 
pleasing rhythm. The middle of a 
warm sunny day is the best time to 
pick flowers for pressing. If there has 
been considerable rain before picking 
time, flowers still may have too much 
water content to insure pressing with- 
out turning brown. Under such condi- 
tions, put the flowers in a book and 
place in an oven with low heat for a 
short time. Then for the next few days, 
turn your flowers frequently to prevent 
mildew. Pressed flowers dry completels 
in three or four weeks, but the longer 
they are kept in a press, the greater 
the assurance of their retaining their 
true color. 


Wildings Are Ideal 

Before your garden offers very much 
in the way of bloom, you can get a 
good start by picking wild flowers, but 
always keep in mind those plants which 
are on the conservation list. In May, 
you can gather woodrush, dog-tooth 
violets, cinquefoil, strawberry — blos- 
soms, maple blossoms (like tiny green 
daisies), windflowers and a few horse- 
tails for variety. In June, you will find 
false solomonseal, clover (pink and 
white), pussy-toes, daisies, buttercups 
and milkwort. In July, there will be 
wild evening primrose, purple vetch 
and Queen Anne’s lace. In August, 
you will find goldenrod, sheep sorrel, 
toad-flax and others. September and 
October will bring fall foliage. During 
Indian summer, look for a second 
blooming of many of the early flowers. 

Flowers are apparently tempera- 
mental and often react curiously to 
drying. A bright flowering quince will 
eventually turn to a light cream color, 
but forsythia will keep its color well. 
Veronica picked in the spring will im- 
mediately turn brown, but if gathered 
in the fall, during its second bloom, it 
will keep its warm blue coloring. White 


delphinium, picked in its prime, stays 
white like a lovely cloud. For a minia- 
ture frame, pieces of double arabis and 
broccoli buds can be arranged to look 
like calla lilies. Columbine, which you 
might consider impossible because of 
its delicate structure, makes a most 
distinctive pressed flower. Pansies and 
buttercups never give any trouble. A 
violet will turn white, but you can 
always substitute a purple Johnny- 


DRIED DOO es 


New use for daguerreotype frame 


jump-up. Collage requires continual 
experimenting, but vour sense of curi- 
osity and the patience you acquire 
make the finished product all the more 
rewarding. 

Blooms from far-away places help 
to recall pleasant memories. I have 
used edelweiss brought from Switzer- 
land, and each picture given to a 
former traveller to that country has 
given a great deal of pleasure. A few 
years ago, a friend flew some blue bon- 
nets of Texas to me by plane, and on a 
cold winter’s day, it was very easy to 
find a simple way to delight a former 
Texan living in our cold north coun- 
try. 

A young girl in California had two 
acacia trees outside her kitchen win- 
dow. I made book marks using acacia 
flowers, and when she transferred back 
east, they provided cherished memories 
of her California garden. My sister 
takes a flower press to Florida each 
year, and there is always great excite- 
ment when she gets home. It’s really 
fun to collect material from out of 
state because you open so many doors 
to the vast kingdom of plants and the 
associations that belong with them. 

The scope for this work is unlimited. 
Children are always eager to go on 
“picking trips,” and it is a pleasant 
way to teach them conservation. After 
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a field trip with youngsters, I am apt 


to find assorted jelly glasses of flowers 
on my kitchen counter, and even little , : ] i | |: HI) | ip 
boxes of white moths and butterflies. Jui" | 


Bookmarks, made of two lavers of \ 
duatle ith 7 ‘ The charming grace of these Lily-Shaped 

plastic, with dried flowers between ; Tulips with their reflexed and pointed petals, 

them, make fascinating projects for will attract immediate attention. The strong 

leaders of brownies and of girl scouts. 28” stems permit their use in combination 

. ‘ ; x 2 with other May-flowering Tulips. Prized for 

A few flowers picked from a friend’s flower arranging. 

garden in summer, framed and then ; 

returned, make a pleasant gift to MARIETTA Enormous flowers of vivid, 

: “3 luminous pink with white base. A “high- 
receive at Christmas. light” in your garden. 10, $3.50; 25, $3.85 
Wag P > - ogee os > P 

A swag made of clover (which when WHITE TRIUMPHATOR Pure white. 

pressed look like miniature chrysan- Acclaimed the best white of any class. 10 for 

themums), some ferns, a few pieces of conten $1.75; 25 for $3.85. 

dried grasses and sea oats make a GOLDEN DUCHESS Rich golden yellow, 

charming Christmas picture when ar a see the petals are exceedingly pointed. 10, $1.35; 
: g Christmas picture when ar- 10 each of the 95 for $2.7 

ranged on bright red and green back- 3 varieties above 

grounds. Note paper made with a (30 bulbs) for $6.00. 

friend’s state flower gives an important 0) i () \ | (’ [ ) 

feeling to a message. It’s always satis- I /@a 

fying to remember when and where 

you picked a flower to pass that pleas- Myriads of large brilliant yellow daisy-like flowers 


ure along. With a few maple leaves or and dark heart-shaped foliage make this plant a most 
attractive companion to the Tulips 


a few pieces of wheat on a colorful for $2.00: 12, $6.50. 


Mme. Mason 


background, one can create a Lenox- 
like design in short order. A_ bride ; Post t included 

, ; “" ae Me ‘ 1954 FALL CATALOG 
starting her set of Lenox china will ; of Quality 
always welcome a companionable pic- : : _— 


ture. : 
. ss (redeemable with 
Here are some of the flowers that I J . ce first order 


have pressed successfully: Acacia (from 
FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM - DEPT. H, BOX 90 - OYSTER BAY, j. & &.%. 


the florist), Aster alpinus, baby’s-breath, 
bamboo, butterfly bush, candytuft e elm « 
(annual kinds), carnation, coral-bells. e “Make ‘Top-Soil Out of Sub-Soil so 
cornflower, cosmos, crown of gold, 
daffodil (miniature types), delphinium, 
dog-tooth violet, evening primroses, 
forget-me-not, globe flower, golden- PY erHumu 
rod (various kinds), grains and grasses ¥ Pp ) 
(in wide variety), moss pink (select F CULTURED PEAT 
bright colors), hawthorn, heather, hon- ree The Organic Soil Vitalizer 
esty or money plant, hydrangea. crab Piiers re i 

om : . HYPER-HUMUS is the “pure humus” soil conditioner, 
apples, kerria, larkspur, lavender, lily- T § i| alive with beneficial organisms. It vitalizes your soil 
of-the-valley, lobelia (superb source Op- OI at once, encouraging plants to develop stronger roots. 
of blue color), pansy, petunia, poppy Binds sandy soil; loosens clay soil. 


(perennial and annual), rosemary, Guide Ask your Garden Supply Dealer for HYPER-HUMUS SS 
ee ee HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 
* TOP-SOIL_BULLETIN BOX 24 NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
ornithogalum, stock, tamarisk, veron- | SOOO OOOO DDD 
ica, viola (especially Johnny jump- NOW ANYONE CAN MAKE COMPOST— 
= Sa anytime; anywhere EASILY! 


Don’t burn leaves — or throw away a single coffee 
Wed ground or kitchen scrap. Turn it all into rich topsoil 
quickly this easy way; right in the garden if you wish! 


vert the raw sub-soil around your home into rich, 
dark, fertile top-soil. Do it the organic way with 


Gat Make a wonderful lawn. In a single day, you can con- 





sage, Salvia bertoloni, sea thrift, scotch 
broom, snow-in-summer, spider flower 





or cleome, spirea, star of Bethlehem or 


ups) 


Composting once was tedious and time-consum- 
ing work. Now, with AectivO, you can turn ali 
kinds of vegetable and animal wastes into rich 
soil-builder in the garden any month of the year 
no heap necessary) ...or continually in a 
handy cabinet like cartooned at left 


Plans for building cabinet given 
FREE with ActivO sizes @ $2.79 to 
$29.95. Rush postcard to Benson- 
Macl idget Indi . for com- 
plete free details, and phone your 
dealer now. Best trial size, No. 20, for 
2 tons waste, only $5.95, postpaid. 


Make compost right in the garden, or in BREC K’ S 401 SUMMER ST. 


i like thi 
Se RELIABLE SINCE 1818 BOSTON, MASS. 























YOU can develop such beauty with the 

Camellias listed below and with those 

offered in our catalog, which describes 
each variety 


NEW — RARE — HARDY 


CAMELLIA SASANQUA 


PINK LASSIE—AGNES O. SOLO 
CRIMSON TIDE—TANYA—HIRYO | 


One of each to a customer. Habit of growth makes it difficult 
to offer these scarce varieties (some dwarf) in one large size 
Most will be 12 to 18 inches, or 2 yr. plants 
Any 3 for $5.00 All 6 for $9.00 
oe ee ee ee 
JEAN MAY—PINK SNOW—SHOWA NO SAKAE 
SHISHIGASHIRA—CHOJI OSH! 
LITTLE GEM—HINO DE GUMO—NARUMI GATA 
TOTENK O— SHICHIFUKUJIN—RYOMEN BENI 
2 yeor plants, branched or 12 to 18 inches 
5 for $6.00 10 for $10.00 
WE PAY PACKING AND SHIPPING COSTS. NO C.O.D.'S- 
A metal label with each plant. Also planting information. 
All plants in this od are from pot-grown and bed-grown 
stock, and will be shipped bare-root to insure more root 


BARRIOS NURSERY 


Dept. H 
; —"] DISTINCTIVE 


FENCING 


PLAN SCREENS 


The rigina bosket- 

















Be wary of imitat 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


| Perennials 
BISHOP’S GARDEN 
by lydia Marshall Green 


A unique book for beginners and experts by a life-long 
dirt gardener and descendant of Humphry Marshall. $3 


DORRANCE & CO., INC. 
131 N. 20th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Send for FREE list describing over 100 varieties 


pie RHODODENDRONS 
se +s EXBURY AZALEAS 


- with —_= 2wers in shodes of red, orange, 





yellow, pi nd white 
xclusively a ed by us in America. 


BRYDON’ S« 415-D- So. High St., Salem, Oregon 
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Hardy Cyclamen 
From page 459 


tion for 15 years with entire success and no 
additional fertilizer given. Yet in other 
locations, an application of bonemeal each 
fall has proven beneficial. Heavy applica- 
tions of chemical fertilizers seemingly do 
more harm than good, while top dress- 
ing with animal manures should also be 
avoided. If the plants seem not to be pros- 
pering as they should, it is more than 
likely that the cause may be improper soil 
conditions, poor drainage, over- or under- 
watering or a combination of these factors 
rather than fertilizer deficiency. 





Cyclamen europaeum, an unusually hardy 
species with crimson flowers in late summer 


Hardy cyclamen are very seldom both- 
ered by diseases and pests. We have had 
no serious disease problems at any time 
with any of the species. Occasionally some 
foliage damage may occur in the winter 
if the plants are unprotected from sharp, 
quick frosts. In this case, the spoiled foliage 
should be removed as early as possible, and 
usually no permanent damage will occur. 
climates, a covering of 
advis- 


In more severe 
light evergreen branches would be 
able. This should be removed as early as 
During a recent 


possible in the spring 
through 


severe winter, all species came 
unharmed at temperatures slightly above 
zero with little or no protection. 

On rare occasions, cvclamen corms may 
be damaged by the grub of the black vine 
weevil, a small white grub which feeds on 
bores into the 
Avoid plant- 


the roots and sometimes 
corm, causing serious injury. 
ing cyclamen near the host plants of this 
weevil, in particular primroses of the veris 
or polyanthus group, or in soils where host 
plants have been grown previously. The 
weevils apparently do not attack cyclamen 
foliage outdoors, hence the damage can- 








from 


Bobbink & Atkins 


The Newest of the New 
and 
The Oldest of the Historical 


4 All-America Rose 
Selections for 1954 and 
1955 


(All are patented) 
x*rk 


MOJAVE, H. T. The color of a glowing 
desert sunset. $3.00 each. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. Grandiflora. A superb 
pink with shadings only found in the choic- 
est Orchid Hybrids. $3.00 each. 

TIFFANY. H. T. Pink shaded golden yellow. 
Exquisite buds and very fragrant. $3.00 
each. 

JIMINY CRICKET. Floribunda. Tangerine 
red bud opens to a gorgeous pink-coral. 
$2.50 each. 


ALL 4 for $10.85, postpaid* 
* Postpaid East of the Miss.; add 10% else- 
where. Order Now for November Shipping 

x * * 


1B. & A. Old-Fashioneds 


These historical Roses of song and story make 
“conversation pieces” in your garden. Their 
care and culture is simple; their hardiness 
unquestioned. Treat them as low-growing 
Shrubs (3 to 4 feet). Flower arrangers win 
first prizes with these Gems of the Old Rose 
World. 
HARISON’S YELLOW. The true Early 
American yellow. $2.50 each. 
CAPITAINE JOHN INGRAM. Moss. Dou- 
ble red. $2.25 each. 
ROSA DAMASCENA. The Rose of Damas- 
cus. Double rose-pink. $2.25 each. 
ROSA MUNDI. The Striped Rose, half 
white and half red. No other rose like it. 
$2.25 each. 


ALL 4 for $8.50, postpaid * 
*Postpaid East of the Miss.; add 10% else- 
where. Order Now for November Shipping. 

x «re 


You need our complete catalog, "GAR- 
DEN GEMS" for Fall planting. It not 
only illustrates and describes Roses 
but also hundreds of choicest Hardy 
Perennials for all season blooms. Also 
the unusual small Evergreen Trees and 
Shrubs, Azaleas, Pieris, Pyracanthas, etc. 
It is a catalog you will read, keep and 
use. 


Please remit 35c for your first copy, 
with a free 50c certificate which, when 
returned with your order for $5.00 or 
more, will be honored as cash in U.S.A. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Quality Plants for Your Garden 
522 Paterson Avenue, East Rutherford, N. J. 


Visit our GARDEN CENTER 
and NURSERY MARKET 


Something to interest you every month 
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not usually be located until the corms are 


dug or destroyed. A thorough clean-up of 


the corms is essential, destroying any grubs 
which may be located and replanting in 
new soil, will usually end the difficulty. 

Since plants mature in the early summer, 
the previous season’s foliage should be 
cleaned off by hand. Do not trim the leaves 
when they are still green; they will wither 
and fall from the corms unaided. Do not 
rake or otherwise disturb the plants, as this 
may damage the crown or destroy the 
seed pods which are formed. Cyclamen 
propagate only by seed and will self-sow 
copiously if permitted. Large colonies may 
be easily build up in only a few years from 
a small initial planting in this way. 

The following list of hardy cyclamen is 
arranged in the order of their flowering 
time, starting with the first of the vear. 

C. atkinsi — (Jan.—Mar.). Pink to pale 
rose flowers on four to six inch stems. The 
round leaves appear before and with the 
flowers and are a shining deep green, 
lightly mottled with silver white. Reputed 
to be hybrid of C. coum x C. ibericum. 

C. atkinst album — Similar to the above 
except that flowers are pure white. 

C. coum — (Feb.—Mar.). Deep crimson- 
rose flowers on four to six inch stems. 
Leaves are round and glossy, deep green 
without marbling or variegation, and ap- 
pear before and with the flowers. Native 
from southeastern Europe to Asia. 

C. coum album — Same as above, except 
flowers are white with red base. 

C. balearicum — (Feb.—Mar.). Distinct 
species with light blush-pink flowers on 
four to five inch stems. Leaves appear be- 
fore and with the flowers and are moder- 
ately large, pointed, bright green at the 
edges, with the entire center mottled silver 
white. The Balearic Isles. 

C. pseudo ibertcum — (Mar.-Apr.). Rare 
species, with large crimson flowers on six 
inch stems. Leaves appear with the flowers 
and are deep green, nearly round, heavily 
variegated silver and white. Native to Asia 


Minor. ’ 
See page 186 





The author holds a large plant of C. nea- 
politanum. Note the number of flowers 


October 1954 





“How and why” cata- 
logue FREE with each 
order, or sent for 10¢ 


RHODODENDRONS «: 37 4¢ 


Here are five kinds of native American flowering 
evergreens—the Aristocrats of all garden plants. 
All carefully dug and packed, not to be compared 
with ordinary collected natives. We ship tens of 
thousands a year to small gardens and large estates 
—many repeat orders. Need acid soil, humus, mois- 
ture and part shade, but no cultivation. 









Size 2—Several-stem 
clumps balled & bur- 
lapped, 12 tol 5 inches. 
Express on 25 about 
$5.00 on arrival. 


Size 1 — Single-stem 
plants with a little 
earth, about 12 inches. 
Express on 25, about 
$2.50, on arrival. 


These named species 
will give you gor- 
geous bloom from 
May to July. 


Also Larger... 
A limited number of 
bushy, heavy clumps, 
18 to 24 inches high. 











(25) (100) Keimte Gheuntata Leurell (25) (100) — and 

$12.00 $42.00 (Pink-white, June) $27.50 $100.00 packed 5 to ben (your 

Rhededendron selection of varieties 

10.50 37.50 maximum (White, July) 27.50 100.00 listed). Express (about 
16.00 58.00 catawbiense (Rose, June) 35.00 122.00 $5.00) on arrival. 

16.00 58.00 carolina (Pink, Moy) 35.00 122.00 $16.75 

12.00 42.00 _Leucothoe (White, May) 27.50 100.00 
SPECIAL OFFER A: 2 each of SPECIAL OFFER C: 1 each of 

Size 1, 10 plants, Postpaid...... $9.25 Size 2, 5 clumps, Postpaid ....... $9.25 


SPECIAL OFFER D: 5 each of 


SPECIAL OFFER B: 5 each of 
Size 2, 25 clumps, Exp. not pd... . $30.00 


Size 1, 25 plants, Exp. not pd... . $17.00 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Address Correspondence to Dept. H1I4, Highiands, N. J. 


GIANT 


















Red tare 


Spectacular, intense scarlet, extra oy 
early, in April. Immense streamline 10 Bulbs > ed 
petals, unbelievably long. The flowers 25 Bulbs °2° 

open up to9in. across, on 18-in. stems. 50 Bulbs °S°°° 


Largest, Earliest, [ DOLLAR SPECIALS 


Most Brilliant! EXTRA SAVINGS FOR YOU! 
Red Emperor has skyrocketed Giant Red Emperor Tulips. Most $ 
in ror a growers are un- popular,describedabove.10 BULBS, 
able to meet the demand. We Pevetnetee Gaeree e ‘1 
ordered huge quantitiesof top-} \—~ beautiful of alltulips. 10 BULBS 
size bulbs and kept our old low Tall Giant Darwin Tulips. Al! the $ 
price for you, postpaid. very best colors mixed. 10 BULBS 
Be Sure of Yours—Order Today! Giant Trumpet Daffodils Yellows $ 
Burpee Fall Bulb Book has best ’ whites, bicolors mixed. 4 
toner Dutch Tulips, Hyacinths, Large Fragrant Hyacinths. Showy 4 | 
Daffodils, Crocus, Lilies, ete. Many ’ mixture of many colors. 5 Ss 
money-saving Special Offers. Large Crocus. All the $ 


best colors in mixture. 30 
FRE Ww. Atice Duspee Co. ALL SIX for $5.00 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 




















(Any 3 Dollar Specials for $2.75) 














NURSERY 


““Where You Saw the Chrysanthemums” 
THE HURRICANE DAMAGED US 

BUT COME ANYWAY 

ROCK PLANTS AND PERENNIALS A SPECIALTY 
Between Dover and Durham, N. H. « Route 108 | 


-COLPRIT’S 
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Offers Cash Awards for Accounts of Experiences 
in Growing Vegetables 
First Prize $25.00 © Second Prize $15.00 ¢ Third Prize $10.00 
Other awards may be given at the discretion of the Judges 
ECAUSE of the increased interest in home-grown vegetables, HorTICULTURI | 
invites its readers to submit brief accounts of their experiences in growing | 


their favorite vegetables. 

Manuscripts not to exceed 500 words must be typewritten and submitted 
to the Editor on or before November 1, 1954. Winners will be announced 
early in 1955. Black and white glossy prints may be sent with manuscripts. | 
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TWO NEW ENGLAND 
AUTHORS BRING 
YOU THEIR RICH 
EXPERIENCE IN 





THE ARNOLD ABORETUM 
GARDEN BOOK 
By Donald Wyman 


From America’s greatest garden comes this 
invaluable collection of articles on ornamen- 
tal woody plants. Many diflerent varieties 
are discussed from Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
and the Metasequoia to fruits and dwarf 
trees. Topics range from propagation, 
ground covers and cultivation to pruning, 
mulching, and shrubs and trees which prove 
attractive to birds. Color and black and 


white plates, $5.95. 


BURRAGE ON VEGETABLES 


By 
Albert C. 
Burrage 


Years of study 
and accurate 
record keeping 
have produced 
this unique book 
dealing with the 
selection and 
culture of the 
best vegetables, 
both kind and 


variety 





The author, an engineer, has applied sound 
management principles to home garden 
practice for excellence of product and econ- 
omy of time and labor. Let him make 
gardening surer and easier for vou. Color 


and black and white plates, $4.50. 


at all book and 
garden supply stores, or 


VAN NOSTRAND 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Hardy Cyclamen 
From page 485 


C. libanoticum (Mar.-Apr.). Large 
blush-pink flowers, not as recurved as 
other species and therefore appearing even 
larger, four to six inches tall and slightly 
fragrant. The pointed leaves appear before 
the flowers and are light green, mottled 
with silver white. Native to Lebanon. 

C. repandum (Apr.—May). Bright crim- 
son flowers on four to six inch stems. Leaves 
appear with the flowers and are pointed, 
with serrated edges, bright green in color, 
marbled with silver white. Native to cen- 
tral and eastern Mediterranean areas. 

C. repandum album — A rare form of C. 
repandum having white flowers. 

C. europaeum — (July-Sept.). Distinctly 
fragrant, crimson-rose flowers on five to 
six inch stems. Foliage appearing before 
flowers, is bright green, 
Almost ever- 


and with the 
marbled with silver white. 
green, it hails from central Europe. 

C. neapolitanum (Aug.—Oct.). The 
most vigorous and easily grown species, 
producing myriads of rose-pink flowers on 
four to six inch stems. Extra large corms 
often weigh up to three pounds and meas- 
ure over six inches in diameter. The large 
leaves appear after the flowers and vary 
considerably from plant to plant, some 
being oval, others pointed with serrated 
or wavy edges. In color they are light 
green, and are also handsomely marbled 
with silver and white. 

C. cilictcum — (Sept.—Nov.). 
flowers on four-inch stems coming into 
bloom a bit later than C. neapolitanum. The 
smaller leaves which appear with the flow- 
ers are distinct, being slightly pointed, 
deep green in color and beautifully mottled 
with silver on the edges. Native to Sicily 


Light pink 


Dutch Iris 
From page 163 


Another white, D. Haring, is taller, 
but not as well formed, nor as pure in 
color. Therese Schwartz is a two-toned 
of white and light lilac, Mauve Queen 
and Violet Queen are pure lilac, while 
the Blue Horizon already mentioned 
is a medium early light blue. 

This list would not be complete 
without two additions, not merely 
varieties, but of families hybrids. 
The one is the result of crosses made 
by Mr. ¢ 
Dutch iris and combined them with 
the species Jris_fontanesi. The results of 
these crosses have produced a race of 
cark pansy or violet-blue iris of a dis- 
tinct velvety character. The first one to 
be marketed is called National Velvet 
and promises to be immensely popular. 
The other family of new hybrids con- 
sists of a number of extremely deep- 


‘arl Salbach, who used various 


orange colored iris of which Orange 
King is probably the best example. 
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WAltham 5-7285 


NORUMBEGA NURSERY 
Landscape Contractors 


Arthur R. Leiby 


Office and Sales Grounds 
181 South Avenue 
Weston 93, Massachusetts 











ie finest in 
CAMELLIAS 
AZALEAS 


Shade Loving Flowering Shrubs 
Send for color catalogue 


JAME RARE PLANT 


NURSERY 
605 S. San Jose—Los Gatos Rd. 
Campbell, California 








HERBS for Fragance and Flavor 


Send 25¢ for packet of Mixed Herb Seeds and 
descriptive booklet containing 6 recipe sugges- 
tions. 10 packets, different Herb Seed $1.00. 


HAV°ALOOK GARDENS 
Fowlerville, Michigan 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


# For Fall planting. Rare Tulip Species, Winter- 

# hardy Gladiolus, Hardy Cyclamen, Alstroe- 3 
meria, Lewisia, Ostrowskia, Ixiolirion, unusual 

4 Lilies; a few out of many in our New Autumn 

+ Catalog, ready on request. 


> 
PEARCE SEED CO. $ 
Dept. B, Moorestown, New Jersey - 




















+ 
+ 
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De Fall Planting of Gardens and Borders Now 
Fall planted Pansies produce larger, 
more beautiful flowers during Spring 
and Pitzonka's are best 
Cut-Flower Mixture of Pansies 
50 plants $3.90 postpaid 
100 plants $6.55 postpaid 
For Pansy and Perennial catalog in 
color send 25¢ in coin 
TZONKA" S PANSY FARM 
AND NURSERY 
Box 3104, Bristol, Pa. 







Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN convex: 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND 13, ORE. / 










When Patronizing Our Advertisers 


Please Mention 
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New Officers Elected 

The new officers of the Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America, Inc., elected at the An- 
nual Convention held in Denver, Colo., 
last June, are as follows: president, Harvey 
Sanderson, N. Y.; first vice- 
president, Herbert Kahlert, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; second vice-president, Dr. Charles 
P. Wilson, Milwaukee, Ore.; third vice- 
president, John T. Cochran, Rochester, 
Mich.; treasurer, Larry R. Hubbard, 
Westfield, N. J.; Woodson K. 
Jones, Jackson, Miss. 


Syracuse, 


secretary, 


Turf Research Foundation 

In order to investigate and stimulate 
interest in better grasses, lawns and turf, 
a new Turf Research Foundation has 
been established, with general offices at 
208 S. La Salle St., Room 633, Chicago 4, 
under the supervision of Frank Jacobi. 


Jens Jensen Memorial 

The Clearing, built in 1935 on the shores 
of Lake Michigan by Jens Jensen, noted 
landscape architect who died in 1951, is 
today a school which offers courses in 
literature, 
ophy and the arts and crafts. The work 
which Mr. Jensen began is carried on to- 


by the Wisconsin Farm Bureau. For 


music, drama, botany, philos- 


day 
information about classes write Miss Bertha 
The Ellison Bay. 


Fulkerson, Clearing, 


Wisc. 


Missouri Jonathans 
From page 471 


Unfortunately, preferences shown at 
the fruit stand indicate that a great 
many adults have not outgrown that 
childish inclination. 

Apple blossoms are equally as uni- 
versally popular as are red apples. 
Lucy Larcom tells us of the blossoms: 

Apple-blossoms, budding, blowing, 

In the soft May air; 

Cups with sunshine overflowing, 

Flakes 


Showering everywhere! 


of fragrance, drifting, snowing, 


We will readily agree that one apple 
blossom is as good as another. Pippin, 
Pearmain, Jenetting or Rambo — they 
all are pleasant in May. Moreover, 
they really are all delicious in autumn 
when the fruit ripens; it is just that the 
Jonathan is better than the others 
that the poets knew about. Now I do 
not mean to leave the impression that 
there isn’t one apple better than the 
Jonathan. There the 
Stayman Winesap. But we don’t want 
to pass that word around too widely 
there are hardly enough Staymans 
to go around. Above all don’t 
want to give the people out around 
Topeka, Manhattan and Lawrence 
too much to crow about. The Stayman 
is a Kansas apple 


is just one 


we 
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WwW ALDOR Aluminum 
GREENHOUSES 
Since 1946—THE BEST GREENHOUSES 
AVAILABLE—ANY WHERE! 








YEARS of pleasure—and profit if you wish—with a 
superb greenhouse that is really inexpensive! Easily 
erected—easily extended—all styles and sizes— 
home and commercial models. A lovely and perma- 
nent improvement to the home grounds. 


Write for illustrated brochure No. 187 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Box 1810 Salem, Massachusetts 





When You Plan 


In it you will find many new 
flowers and vegetables that 
have : 


Your 1955 Garden a 
HARRIS CATALOG will help 


crimson, lavender, purple 
and white 


ill been tested here on 


Moreton Farm and found to 
measure up 


For example, your 1955 Gar- 
den should not be without 
Powderpuffs you have 
never seen asters like them 


The wilt-resistant plants 
grow perfectly upright so that 
a row of them ts only 1 foot 
wide but 2 feet tall. They 
bloom early, and since all 
stems branch from the base 
they average 18 inches in 
length 


powde 
ters 
rose 





NEW POWDERPUFF ASTERS 


HARRIS SEEDS 





Perfectly formed 3-inch flow- 
ers (about the size of a large 
erpuff) with quilled cen- 


55 Moreton Farm 


Send for our free Catalog 
now and get your copy as 
soon as it comes off the press 
about January Ist. 


shades of 
scarlet 


are lovely 
coppery rose 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc. 
Rochester 11, N. Y. 








GET HELPFUL 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 





Control Japanese Beetles in Your Lawn Now! 


Your Guidetoa Greener Lawn 





HORTICULTURE’'S BOOK DEPARTMENT 


ADVICE FROM | 


by GEOFFREY S. CORNISH 


HIS 64-page booklet is jam- 

packed with practical informa- 
tion about the making and mainte- 
nance of a better lawn for your 
home grounds. Insects, diseases 
and weeds and how to control 
them are treated thoroughly. How 
to cut your lawn, when to feed it, 
soil improvement, seeding bare 
spots, aerating the soil—these 
and dozens of other practical 
points are covered. Numerous pho- 
tographs and sketches help you to 
understand the methods recom- 
mended for developing a greener 
and better lawn. 


Only 75 cents postpaid 


Order Today from 





. Boston, Massachusetts 
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itTH October’s bright blue 
\ i ) weather (or otherwise!) fall is in 
full swing. Accordingly, we have 


to hurry to clean up our gardens from the 
summer, get ready for winter indoors and 
out and generally prepare for next year’s 
growing season. 


Continue to Plant Evergreens 

By now, transplanting of evergreens is in 
full swing and will continue until the 
ground freezes. Thorough and deep water- 
ing of these is a sound practice since suffi- 
cient moisture before the ground freezes 
hard helps them to survive the winter 
successfully. 


Transplant Deciduous Types 

Continue to plant most deciduous trees 
and shrubs as long as the ground can be 
worked, for their fast approaching dor- 
mancy makes them practically insensitive 
to “shifts.” Certain shrubs, as rose of 
sharon, Japanese snowball and butterfly 
bushes, had better wait until spring to be 
moved, also tulip trees, magnolias, haw- 
thorns, flowering dogwoods, beeches, oaks 
and birches. This is an excellent time to 
move lilacs, especially if your notes of last 
spring are handy, showing color and 
blooming succession of the different varie- 
ties. Check the September Horticu.ture, 
page 414, for helpful details about lilacs. 


Feed Trees and Shrubs 
Give woody plants a final fertilizing for 
the season by spreading and scratching the 





material into the surface. Or plug it into 
holes made at few-foot intervals with a 
crowbar. A general liming (if necessary) is 
in order, too, (about five pounds per 100 
square feet of hydrated lime for clay soils 
and eight pounds per 100 square feet of 
ground limestone on sandy soils). Fall rains 
and frost will work it into the earth. 


Pertinent to Perennials 


Some perennials — the sturdiest ones 
like cimicifuga, hosta and hemerocallis — 
can still be transplanted, if the clumps are 
divided into generous sections with a fair 
number of stout roots apiece. Any pansies 
or violas sown this summer, which are now 
put in permanent places, will give plants to 
be proud of next spring. All types of chrys- 
anthemums are carrying glorious fall colors 
right down to the ground level of gardens. 
Some of the smaller clumps, easy to han- 
dle, can be potted up for decoration in- 
doors, remember. Then, too, it would be 
wise to dig a few samples of your pet plants 
to carry over in a specially protected corner 
or coldframe —just in case Old Man 
Winter deals too harshly with your garden 
planting. Label the locations of aconites, 


Japanese anemones and platycodons while 


you can still see the plants. Such peren- 
nials show above ground so late in the 
spring that their roots are apt to be dam- 
aged by early digging. 


Plant Roses Now 


The first dormant roses will arrive by the 
end of the month. Unpack and plant them 


Ee a ee ae 





immediately, if their places are properly 
prepared and the soil is sufficiently settled. 
Otherwise heel them into a temporary 
trench in an unused part of the garden 
until ready for them. 


Get Bulbs into the Ground 


Complete the planting of the tinier 
spring-flowering bulbs, such as snowdrops, 
scillas, grape hyacinths, crocus, chionodoxa 
and all kinds of narcissus. Tulip-setting 
time, on the other hand, is just beginning. 
We know, of course, that these spring beau- 
ties dislike too-acid a soil, but respond 
thriftily to one made rich with humus and 
a slow-acting fertilizer carefully placed 
beyond contact with the bulbs but close 
enough for the roots to reach it. If tulips 
are to remain in the ground several years 
before being lifted, plant them somewhat 
deeper than suggested below. For those 
who haven't yet obtained their tulips, the 
September HorticuttureE (page 41) 
showing types available will be helpful. 


Besting Bulb Rodents 


Many are troubled in some sections 
with the destruction of bulbs by rodents. 
Only narcissus, which they find inedible, 
escape their attacks, but tulips are their 
favorite food. Wire baskets of small mesh 
with open tops touching the ground surface 
will keep bulbs free from harm. Some peo- 
ple are trying the effectiveness of chemicals 
like dieldrin, benzene hexachloride, lin- 
dane or chlordane. Dust these on the 
ground and water or scratch in or easier yet 
put a small amount of the powder in a bag 
with some bulbs and shake the contents 
briskly. 


Clean Up Everything 

Proceed with a general clean up of the 
premises. Don’t forget to lime and fer- 
tilize your lawn, if necessary, and to con- 
tinue mowing one-half to two inches high 
as long as it grows. Finish harvesting the 
fruits and vegetables, lifting root crops in 
the food garden as the ground freezes, but 
leaving such as salsify and parsnips to 
sweeten in the soil during the winter. 
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PrB5S For NATURALIZING 
IN A GRASSY CORNER — PLANT AS BELOW 
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J. J. Grullemans Observes | 
A Golden Anniversary | 


J. J. Grullemans, president of Wayside 
Gardens, is observing his golden anni- 
versary in the field of horticulture. Born in 
Holland, he is descended from a 
famous family of Dutch bulb 
Although associated with horticulture since 
his birth, his actual gardening career began 
in 1904 when he went to England to gain 
experience in several of Britain’s nurseries. 


Lisse, 
growers. 


‘4 


. 


His first visit to the United States came 


at the age of sixteen when he was dis- 
patched to sell tulips and other bulbs for 
bulb 


became 
years later, he started Way- 


his father’s house. Since he was 


successful, it his annual assign- 


ment. A few 
side Gardens at Mentor, Ohio. 
plants are 


and 4 million 


this 


Between 3 


grown annually in famous nursery. 


Mr. Grullemans_ personally 
brilliantly-colored Spring and Fall cata- 


prepares his 
logs which offer over 3500 items to amateur 
gardeners in every section of the country 
[hese elaborate catalogs amazingly com- 
plete in their selection of hardy plants are 
a source of inspiration to thousands of 
gardeners all over America. 

Indeed few nurserymen of this genera- 
contributed more to home 
gardens than Mr. Grullemans. He 
introduced many new and unusual garden 
subjects, and he is continually searching 


tion have 


has 


for new plants to enrich our gardens. 


Pratt's Sprays Celebrate 
50th Anniversary 


Horticutture, B. G. Pratt Co., 
Jersey, is observing its 


Like 
of Paterson, New 
50th anniversary this year. 

Old timers will recall the terrible scourge 
of San Jose scale that plagued fruit growers 
during the first years of the century. Mil- 
lions of fruit trees were destroyed, and 
entire fruit sections were devastated. At 
that Scalecide 
combat the disease. 

In the years that have followed, B. G. 
Pratt Co. many other 


sprays and dusts that are widely used by 


time, was introduced to 


have introduced 


gardeners throughout the country. 
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An Invitation 


to Advertisers 


columns among the most useful and 


gp rs will find our advertising 
entertaining contents of this paper. We propose that in them shall be 


found offers of everything in the market 
florist, gardener, nurseryman and seed 


which can be desired by the progressive 
sman, or that can be found advertised 


elsewhere. The most reliable houses are especially sought as regular users of 
our advertising columns, and we shall endeavor to present their offers in a 


conveniently classified form, which affo 
tion, while at the same time directing 


rds all the advantages of ready informa- 
the attention of the buyer to the larger 


advertisements on other pages. Readers and advertisers are invited to note 
the special features we have adopted and to make suggestions as to how, in 


their opinion, these can be improved. 


* Part of an Editorial in the first iss 


ue of Horticutture, Dec. 3, 1904 








NEW BOOKS for GARDENERS 


Published by The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


4 ; sieas 

4 Hardy Aza 

| Win phadodendrons 
25,45 PHD 


cLenent CRAY “rT 


THE GARDENER’S 
ALMANAC 


BY E. 1. FARRINGTON 


The greatest merit of this handy little book is 
that it serves as a reminder of the garden chores 
that we must not overlook if we are to have 
flourishing gardens. Concise in form, it never- 
theless includes pertinent information about the 
culture of flowers, vegetables and fruits. Trees, 
shrubs and lawn care are not overlooked and the 
uses of insecticides, fungicides and herbicides are 
given proper emphasis. Furthermore the various 
parts of the country have been carefully con- 
sidered so that the book is adaptable every- 
where. Here is a sound garden book on “what to 


do” and “when to do it.” 
Lith Edition Completely Revised 


136 Pages Illustrated $2.00 Postpaid 


Horticutture’s Book Dept. 


Winter-Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons 


BY CLEMENT GRAY BOWERS 
Illustrated with 17 Halftones 


Here is a little book devoted to those tv pes of 
hardy azaleas and rhododendrons that can be 
expected to do well in the northeastern section 
of our country written especially for amateur 
gardeners. 


Dr. Bowers gives a graphic presentation of the 
various winter-hardy species their uses, soil 
requirements and general needs. He gives special 
attention to the most desirable places to plant 
specimens, to the control of insects and diseases 
and his list of species, hybrid groups and clones 
add immensely to the value of this practical 
little volume. 


$3.00 4a Copy, Postpaid 





THE 
GARDENER'’S 
ALMANAC 


EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Wlustrated 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 











Enclosed is Check Money Order 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please send me copies of Winter-Hardy 


Please send me copies of The Gardener's 
Name 


Mreet 


$3.00 postpaid 
$2.00 postpaid 


Avaleas and Rhododendrons 


Almanac 


Jone 


“Mate 
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WILD Mars | 


PLANT NOW FOR 
EARLY SPRING BLOOM 


a 


White Trilliam 
Large white flowers m May Thrives im 
ordinary shades well-drained garden loam. 
Virginia Bluebelis 


Pink buds turn to clear blue in May 
Plant in shade or in moist well-drained 


soil in open sun 
INSTRUCTIONS WITH EACH ORDER 


10 strong plants or 5 each for $3.00. Add 30 
cents for postage and handling. ORDER 
NOW! Send check or MO. to 


JOHNSON’S NURSERIES 


Dept. 10 SOUTHWICK, MASS. 


PLANTING 


> 
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AFRICAN VIOLETS 
cocn 25° 


Azure Beauty 
Charm, Blue Knight 
Double Fringed 





Popular Varieties of 

Lasting Beauty... . 
pur ADELPHIA Bette, America 

Black Fringe, Blue 
Dark Beauty, Double Rose, 
Wh ite, Fantasy, Glamour Boy, Giant Bi-Color 
Helen Wilson Bouquet, Holly, Innocence, Navy 
a snamet Painted Girl, Pink Cheer, Pink Luster 

1k Shocking, Purity, Red King, Ruby Bou on 
Sugar Plum rl, Sur rise Snow Prince, Star G 

elvet Girl, Wine Velvet 

For complete listing on African violets and 
Episcias with full descriptions and prices see our 
ai in Sept. issue page 426 
mn” on lers of $3 

0, add 65 


Postage 00 or under add 45¢ 
Oxdere over $3 . 


FREE OFFER This coupon entitles 
you to one free JEpis« 
or African Violet (our choice of variety 
any $10.00 mail order received before Dex 
Please check item desired 


AFRICAN VIOLET EPIsciy 





nal GARDENS 
BETHAYRES, PA. 


TINARI 
Dept. H 














NEW SEASONS. LARGE. SMALL. LOW. 
TALL. BLOOM SPRING TO FALL. 
DISEASE AND PEST FREE. HARDY, 
PERMANENT. ALASKA TO BERMUDA. 
SEND /0- FOR iLL USTRATED BOOKLET 
OF WHEN~-HOW-WHERE—WHICH TO 
PLANT. eee 

FIVE STRONG FIELD PLANTS 
IN FIVE CHOICE, NAMED 
VARIETIES, BOOKLET 
INCLUDED, FOR.. 


i 
orn 


Win up to 


: ii $10,000 


THOUSANDS are paid every year by growers, seedsmen 
Learn Luther Burbank’s secrets, also 
way to a fascinating, profitable 

















etc. for new varieties 
latest methods. Pave the 
hobby. No experience or costly equipment needed. Let us 
show you in concise, non-technical form, how to produce 
sports’, giant forms, doubling, etc., without poisons, i a 


fraction of former ime required 
w for FREE | The Ascher Co., Dept. H-10 
2 


FREE! poorlge d Fact 00 Detroit Ave., Concord, Calif 
A WONDERFUL GIFT FOR BIRD LOVERS 
Chickadees — Nuthatch — 
Titmice — Fly in and out 
Squirrels — Blue Jays — 
Sparrows — Stay out § 
ORDER NOW 
ist Feeder $5.85, 2nd Feeder $4.85 
Postpaid 
MELLOR DOME FEEDER, Englewood, N. ). 





Early American Garden Writers 


Dorothy S. 


Massachusetts Horti 
was founded, 


HEN the 

cultural Society 

a century and a quarter ago, 
American gardeners depended largely on 
writers for information and 
ideas. However, men of keen and inquisi- 
tive minds had already been at work on 
problems important to local development. 
Even the Seckel pear was sent to the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society as early as 1818. 
These same men were putting their ideas 
on record in books as evidenced by such as 
McMahon’s 1806 ‘American Gardener's 
for fifty years the best book on 


European 


Calendar,” 
gardening in the country, and Fessenden’s 
“New ’ of 1828. 
Among the our Society 
we naturally 


American Gardener’ 
founders of 
find 
and writers. Our first President, 
H. A. S. Dearborn, translated Berlese’s 
famous Monography on Camellias. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the 
Society was holding its first Camellia Show 
in 1830, the exhibition of the 
United States, only 
after John Barrell of Charlestown (Mass.) 
gave John Prince a small plant of the Dou- 
ble White variety. The elder Robert Man- 
first Secretary) was a fruit ex- 
had a famous test orchard of 
“Book of Fruits” and William 


these experimenters 


General 


pic meer 


twenty-five years 


(our 
and 


ning 
pert 
pears. His 


James J. H. Gregory (““Squashes,” 


Manks 


American Orchardist 
early entrants in a long 


Kenrick’s ‘‘New 

are only two of the 
procession of writers on fruits. For a good 
thirty years the search for improved varie- 
ties and better cultural methods went on. 
The opening of New York State, 
Ohio and beyond proved to be well 
adapted to orcharding, and as the tide of 
find fruit 


“west” 


migration moved westward, 
growing moving with it. 

What we now call market 
also had an important place in the greater 
Boston interest. In the 1860’s and 70’s such 
men as Fearing Burr (“The Field and 
Vegetables of America’) and 
“Cab- 
“Carrots”’) were breeding strains 
are still indebted. To Greg- 
ory, for instance, we owe the introduction 
of our familiar Hubbard squash grown 
from seed he had received originally from 
“Old Marm Hubbard.” 

The dominant figure of the whole gen- 
1840’s to the early 


gardening 


Garden 


bages,” 
for which we 


eration from the late 
1880°’s — indeed one of the greatest in 
American _ horticulture Marshall 
Pinckney Wilder. He was a colorful man of 
great physical vigor, unbounded enthusi- 
asm, and executive genius. His life follows 
the story-book pattern of poor farm boy 
Horticulture 


was 


become successful merchant. 


The Society’s seal as reproduced in an elaborate carpet bed made with 
16,000 bedding plants was staged by the Boston Park Department as a com- 
memorative feature at the 125th Anniversary Flower Show held in March. 


HORTICULTURE 








was his hobby. At home he had a famous 
test orchard of 1000 varieties of pears, and 
an equally famous collection of camellias. 
One of them, named for Mrs. 
Abby Wilder, is still being grown and ex- 
hibited. With characteristic public spirit, 
he gave the whole collection to the City of 
Boston, only to see it perish in a fire 
Locally and nationally, he urged horti- 
culture forward with an unsparing energy, 
and we owe to him the founding of the 
American Pomological Society, the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Agriculture, the 
University of Massachusetts, and the Com- 
mission which became the United States 
Department of Agriculture. He travelled 
widely, even to California, missing little of 


his wife 


horticultural importance along the way 
His writings range from notes on a new 
camellia to an important historical survey 
of “The Horticulture of Boston and Vicin- 
ity,” one of the first reports on early horti- 
culture in California, and 
speeches on matters connected with his 


numerous 


many projects. He was never happier o1 
more effective than when making a speech 
to further some horticultural cause. 

In the years from the 1880's to the early 
1900°s, many famous names crowd for at- 
tention. The greatest and most beloved is 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, the so-called dean of 
American horticulture, who is still living. 
His masterpieces, the Cyclopedias of Agri- 
culture and Horticulture, “‘Hortus’ and 
the ““Manual of Cultivated Plants” have 


IMITATION 
the firet and firet by far 
THE FORMULA FOR RA®PIDeGRO IS INACCESSIBLE TO OTHERS FOR IT IS A SECRET FORMULA 


RA-PID-GRO CORPORATION * DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


these many years been indispensable, and 
to Bailey 
workers. 


are aflectionately shortened 


says’ by thousands of garden 
The long list of his books ranges from the 
most technical to the most simple, and 
covers subjects in botany as well as horti- 
cultural practice and_ history. Equally 
well known and loved should be a series of 
essays into which he pours with keen and 
poetic observation an unbounded love of 
nature and his philosophy of life. These are 
“The Harvest of the Year to the Tiller of 
the Soil,’ ‘The Holy Earth,’ ‘Talks 
About Plants and the Science of Plants.” 
For the record, also let it be known that 
Dr. Bailey his ninetieth birthday 
hunting plants on a tropical island 

With him should be coupled another 
great man of the generation just passed, 
Charles Sprague Sargent. The founder and 
first Director of the Arnold Arboretum, 
Dr. Sargent was a leader in the study, 


spent 


evaluation and protection of American 
forests and author not only of the beautiful 
“Silva of North America” but of many 
lesser works, both scientific and popular. 
[he heritage of American horticultural 
writing is a rich one; looking back over the 
course of its development one sees how 
closely it is linked with the growth of oun 
country both in interests and in geographic 
spread. Horticulture did not develop alone 
It was and still is an integral part of the 
awakening and expanding of America, as 
any reader will find from the following list. 


© Feed all your trees, shrubs, roses, right up 
until freezing time. With RA+ PID» GRO 
this will give them the sustaining food they 
need to carry through the winter months. It 
took 30 years of experimentation to prove 
these facts. No other plant food can say this. 


- FOLIAGE PLANT FOOD 


RA + PID > GRO is a complete plant food—used by the plants at once. A 
ten-course dinner of 20 elements and trace elements available at once. Try 
it and see the results. 


IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY 


ABOUT EVENTS 

Hedrick. History of Horticulture in Amer- 
ica to 1860 
History of Agriculture in the State of 

New York 

Slade. The Horticulture of Boston and 
Vicinity 

Benson. History of the 
Horticultural Society 

Manning. History of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 1829-1878 

Boyd. History of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society 1827-1927 

Slosson. Pioneer American Gardening 


ABOUT PEOPLE 

Brink. Big Hugh [Bennett] the Father of 
Soil Conservation 

Howard. Luther Burbank, a Victim of 
Hero Worship 

Holt. George Washington Carver 

Pershing. Johnny Appleseed and his Time 

Pinchot. Breaking New Ground 

Olson. J. Sterling Morton 

Rodgers. Liberty Hyde Bailey, a Story of 
American Plant Sciences 

Farrington. E. H. Wilson, Plant Hunter 

Fagin. William Bartram, Interpreter of 
the American Landscape 

Cocannouer. Trampling Out the Vintage 

Dies. Titans of the Soil: Great Builders of 
Agriculture 

Earnest. John and William Bartram, Bot- 
anists and Explorers 

Herbst. New Green World 
John Bartram 

Floy. The Diary of Michael Floy Jr. 

Browne. Thomas Jefferson and Scientific 
Trends of his Time 


Massachusetts 


ithe life of 


7 
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Walpole 
GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES 




















Walpole buildings offer better design 
and better construction, based on 
years of experience — plus the skill 
of master woodworkers who do a 
careful, old-fashioned good job. 
There's nothing to equal them in at- 
tractiveness — and in real honest value 
for your money. NINE sizes and 
styles. EASY budget terms if desired. 
See them on display at our shop. Visit us 
or write or phone Walpole 70, 104 or 830 
for Tool House Catalog showing more than 
a dozen designs and sizes. Prices included. 


Walpole 
Woodworkers 


CEDAR FENCES - GARDEN FURNITURE 
TOOL HOUSES 
767 EAST ST. (RTE. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 
AND 395 SHAKER RD., E. LONGMEADO W, MASS. 
On Cape Cod 
L. Davis Soles Agency, Rte. 28, W. Falmouth 





PLANT BUYERS GUIDE 
By EDWIN F. STEFFEK 
$ 7-50 


and complete book of its kind in print. If you 
want to know where to find it, the Guipe will 
tell you where it can be purchased. Why not 
order your copy today” 
HORTICULTURE BOOK 
DEPARTMENT 
HORTICULTURAL HALI 
300 Maas. Avenue, Boston 15, Maas. 


Serious gardeners should not be 
without this exc “ 
lists 441 sources for specific 
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Bulbs « Plants ¢ Seeds ¢ Supplies 
WHOLESALE ONLY 

S. S. SKIDELSKY & CO., INC. 

144 W. 27th St. New York 1, N. Y. | 
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TREE WORK 
Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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LETTERS 
TO THE 


EDITOR 


Our Acclamations To You 

Dear Editor — At the last meeting of the 
directors of the Men’s Garden Club of 
Syracuse, N. Y., many praiseworthy re- 
marks were expressed about the use of full 
color pages in Horticuttrurr. Our ac- 
clamations to you for this commendable 
already excellent 


supplement to your 


magazine 
GEORGE TROSTEI 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Ragweed Comes First 

Dear Editor In the August issue I note 
that the Roving Gardener that 
President Robert H. Beatty of the Associa- 
tion of Regional Weed Control is reported 
to have awarded Oscars to a selected “10 


writes 


top public enemy weeds of the country.” 
But is not the topmost enemy of all weeds 
that particular one which annually makes 
Americans suffet ragweed? 
SAMUEL C. BENNETI 

Boston, Mass 


millions of 


Wood Is Better 
Dear Fditor In reply to Mrs. Edward 
Clark’s letter on page 185 of the April 
issue of Horticulture, I struggled with the 
respective messes of burlap and wet news- 
papers to cover seeds, until I was taught 
to use wood. A strip of lath is perfect for 
1 row of seeds, with boards for broadcasts. 
With proper support, the boards can be 
used to shade seedlings after they come up. 
HarriET PEASLEY 
Winter Park, Fla. 


It’s Hard Work 
Dear Editor Now that we are finally set- 
tled here in Florida, we thought you would 
like to know that we had to learn the hard 
way that gardening is a very discouraging 
project in much of this state. This applies 
particularly to annual flowers and vege- 
tables. From the variety, quality and tre- 
mendous quantity of vegetables shipped 
out of Florida every year, one might easily 
get the idea that 
grown easily in a backyard garden. 
Nothing, however, is further from the 
truth. Most of the vegetables grown here 
are sprayed at least once a week to con- 


these crops could be 


trol insects and diseases. Also, very careful 
precautions are taken to provide water in 
case of drought and to remove excess water 
in case of heavy rains. In many cases, these 
practices are beyond the means of the 
backyard gardener 
We are very happy here, and the only 
thing that bothers us are the 95-degree 
temperatures day after day. However, 
there probably is no ideal place in which to 
live 
Pau. Dempsey 
Mandarin, Fla. 





If you haven't 
experienced the 
thrill of 


ORCHID 
GROWING 


you've missed 
something. 

1. Plants taken from the 
bench. 2. Plants in box 
ready to be closed. 3. 
Package on its way to 
the customer. 


Plants for beginners and con- 
noisseurs. Send 50¢ for new color 
catalog. You may deduct that 
amount from your first order. 


MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 


Orchids 


Monroe, Michigan Dept. H 








Christmas ROSES 


(Helleborus Niger) 


Sturdy 
Oregon Grown 
Mid-winter Blooms. 


1 Large specimen plant 
.... $3.00 postpaid. 
2 for $5.00, postpaid. 


The 


Box 440-H Clackamas, Oregon 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 





Lead pencil markings 
permanent 


Really reliable. Millions 
in satisfactory use. Beau- 
tiful gray-green color 
blends with garden picture. 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show Gar- 
den also Tie-on and Pot 
Labels. 


HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 











JOHN'S CO. * 





It's easy to beautify your yard with amazing fast- 
acting STUMP-RID. Removes stumps quickly — 
eliminates digging, grubbing, chopping, burning. 
Send only $1.00 for 4 ounce package of STUMP- 
RID, enough to remove a large stump. Postage 
prepaid on cash orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SPECIAL . . . 3 STUMP-RID packages only $2.00. 
Dept. PP-1 e Girard, tl. 


ROOT BRANCHES 
IN MID-AIR 
Proven year around method. 
Makes a perfect gift. Success 
Guaranteed. Easy Instructions 
$1.00 Postpaid. Many Garden Aids 

Free. 
ROBBINS GARDENS 
Sec. B 
P.O. Box 1363, Jacksonville, Fla. 
COMPOST 


F E RTOS b& N ACCELERATOR 


This BACTERIA CONCENTRATE will rot down 
gardentwaste, straw, sawdust, etc., into valuable 
compost (manure) quickly. Free booklet and in- 
structions « NO digging « NO turning « Simple « Safe 
1 ton size $1, 4 ton size $3, postpaid from 
"“"Fertosan,’’ Dept. H, West Jordan, Utah. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited. 
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Contrasts in Fall Color 


Heinrich Rohrbach, Andover, Massachusetts 


HE notable contrast between the 
autumn coloring of the trees in 
eastern North America and those 
of Europe is often puzzling to trav- 
ellers. However, a study of the geog- 
raphy of the two continents offers the 
explanation. Europe is, after all, just 
the western promontory of the conti- 
nent of Asia. Thus comparing America 
with Asia, we find that eastern North 
America corresponds with eastern 
Asia, and western North America with 
Europe or Eurasia. 

Actually there is considerable simi- 
larity in The cold 
ocean currents along the eastern coasts 
run southward, and the warm ocean 
currents along the western coasts flow 
northward. Prevailing westerly winds 
and the distribution of land and water 
influence the particular climates. On 
the other hand, one principal dissimi- 
larity is the direction of the mountain 


these continents. 


ranges. 

In North America both in the west 
and east, the mountain chains allow 
the flow of warm air to go unhindered 
to the north, but also permit the cold 
air to travel equally well to the south. 
This condition creates deep contrasts 
and accounts for the forming of prairies 
deserts in the central part and 
for the continental climate 


and 
generally 
over most of the area except along the 
gulf coast and west coast. Hence. we 
have a dry, sunny autumn; whereas 
Europe has a moist, foggy, rainy one. 

Also, we must that the 


United States is more southerly than 


consider 


Phase enter my 


all of Europe. As an example, New 
York is in the same latitude as Madrid. 
The 51° parallel runs through Labra- 
dor and London. The 50° runs through 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Newfoundland, 
and Frankfurt on the Main. The 49° 
runs through Vancouver, Gaspé, and 
Paris. The 42° through Chicago, Bos- 
ton and Rome. 

In addition, we must remember that 
both continents passed through the 
glacial periods. In America, all plants 
and animals could migrate to the south 
unhindered by water or mountains 
which run northerly to southerly, from 
whence they also could return unhin- 
dered in due time. On the contrary, in 
Europe the migration was obstructed 
mountains which lay 
in the 


by water and 


crosswise (westerly to easterly ) 
path of movement. This condition re- 
sulted in the elimination of many 
genera and species which we find only 
in fossils now. Therefore, we can count 
more genera and species as a whole in 
America compared with the fewer in 
Europe. (Again the larger number of 
species in comparison with Europe is 
significant in eastern Asia.) The land- 
scapes, woods and forests of America 
contain a greater number of various 
types than exist in Europe. Naturally, 
it follows that there is greater variety 
in color. 

Che richness of color depends how- 
ever, on the present climate. In spring, 
when the leaves unfold, golden, red- 
brown colors show in the 


See page 494 
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CONCORD 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Quality Printers 
of 
CATALOGS 


COLOR WORK 
MAGAZINES 


Printers of 
HORTICULTURE 


SN SS SSS SS SS SSS SS SSS 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 15. MASS. Sia 
BOSTON 15, MASS Sales Offices in 
BOSTON 
1102 Statler Office Bidg. 


[] 2 Years at [] 3 Years at 

$7.00, saving 
me $5.60 on the 
single copy price. 


[] 1 Year at 

$3.00, saving 
me $1.20 on the 
single copy price. 


$5.00, saving 
me $3.40 on the 
single copy price. 


CHICAGO 
100 West Monroe Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
341 Madison Avenue 
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COUNCILMAN 
CAMELLIA 
ACRES 


11549 E. Bryant Road 
El Monte, Calif. 
Wholesale and Retail Growers 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LISTS 


NEW AND RARE VARIETIES 


Undaunted — Large, red, peony- 
type flower. 


Dragon Lady — Large, pink, 
anemone-type flower. 


Queen of the Acres — Medium- 
large, variegated, sport of 
Rose Queen. 


Miss Betty — Very large, semi- 
double with all Camellia col- 
ors on one bush. Very unu- 
sual — this is its first release 
on the market. 


The New Yunan 


RETICULATAS 























She 
CHRISTMAS 
ROSE 


Helleborus Niger 


Ihe best time to plant the Christmas 
Rose is during September, October, or 
November when growth is active and 
the roots will take hold easily 

The flowers are excellent tor ar- 
ranging with other seasonal flowers 
By potting our New England grown 
Christmas Rose plants into large con 
tainers they can be brought indoors 
during December and forced in a cool 
room as a house plant for Christmas 
decoration 

We ship only New England Grown 
2-year-old Christmas Rose plants ot 
top quality that will flower the first 
season 


3 plants, on 
5 plants, onl) 
10 plants, onl 


25 plants, onl 


1 SENT POSTI 


MARINUS 
VANDER POL 


757 Washington Street 


FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 








Contrasts in Fall Color 

From page 493 

buds. These hues are ever present un- 
der the cover of the green coloring 
the chlorophyll. When the chlorophyll 


dies off slowly with the lessening of 


daylight in the autumn, the under- 
lying coloring matter begins to show 
again in various degrees, according to 
the genus and species of plants and 
fluctuations of the climate. 

At this time it begins to rain or 
drizzle in Europe, while in the United 
States the rainy periods are of short 
duration. The sunshine is as strong as 
that of the Mediterranean region, re- 
sulting in a quicker transport of the 
carbohydrate from the leaves to the 
roots, thereby exposing the coloring 
matters faster and more intensely. 
Cold nights and frost will often kill the 
chlorophyll more rapidly, exposing the 
gold and red, especially when followed 
by warm sunny days. 

These contrasts of temperature are 
not as severe in Europe, and the rainy 


| spells are of longer duration. Only on 


sunny October days can one find in 
Europe, in localities where maples or 
beeches grow, the rich golden and 
some red tones among the duller 
colors of autumn. We must consider 
also that the forests of America, lum- 
bered off as they were, grow back 
chiefly in the same mixture as_ the 
primeval forest. In contrast, the forests 
of Europe are planted and managed as 
tree farms. On some hills, we see one 
species, on others an entirely different 
one, resulting in unmixed stands of 
timber of one color. Then too, since 


conifers are preferred in Europe for 


quicker growth, many mountains are 
predominantly evergreen. 

As a comparison, let us look at the 
number of more common. species in 
each continent. 

Europe Imerica 

2 Oak 

2 Birch 

} Maple 
none Hickory 
2 Ash 

| Chestnut 

none Persimmon 

none Sweet gum 

none Black gum 

none Tulip tre¢ 

none Magnoli: 

2 Sassafras 

: Hawthorn 

none Wild cherries 
Dogwood 
Catalpa 





NOSEGAY CONTAINER 


For a real old fashioned nosegay effect, 
arrange your small flowers in this delight- 
fully different metal lace container. Its dainty, 
delicately designed sloping brim, simulating 
a lace doily, is 8” in diameter and the water 
cup is 1°’ deep. Pure white enameled. 
SLOPING BRIM 204-A.. $2.50 cos'poic 
FLAT TOP 

(not shown) 204 $2.50 pos'paid 

FILL ONE AND USE AS A GIFT! 

Write for free catalog 
"For Flower Arranging Fans"’ 


CE Dorothy Biddle Service 
% ig west 6 New York 





Hardy Native 
American Plants 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants 
and Bulbs 


® Herbaceous Plants 

@ Rock-Garden Plants 

© Orchids 

e Ferns 

© Aquatic Plants 

© Bog Plants 

® Lilies 

© Vines , 

© Climbers and Creepers 

© Azaleas 

® Mountain Laurel 

@ Rhododendrons 

Recommended plants for particular 

Gardeners 

Free Nursery Catalog 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Get acquainted with our 
HAPP HOBBY since 1892 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Box 8, McDowell County, Ashford, N. C. 











Everything 
FOR FLOWER COMPOSITIONS 


e « « « All IN ONE PLACE + © «© « 
Flower Arranging Supplies and Accessories 
Corsage Materials 
CONTAINERS « BASES + GIFTS 
Dried Materials. Driftwood. Hundreds of 

books to select from. 
Send 10 cents for NEW complete Catalog 
FLORAL ART 
Dept. HO 
26 Mason Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


For Camellia Fans 


Tne CAMELLIA, Its CuLTUuRE AND No- 
MENCLATURE. Pasadena, Calif.: Southern 
California Camellia Society. $1.25. 

This 4th revised edition of the camellia 
nomenclature book, which first appeared 
in 1947, is one every serious grower and 
exhibitor of the camellia should have, 
because it lists and describes some 2,000 
varieties and synonyms. A special section is 


also devoted to basic culture. 


Answer to a Need 
LANDSCAPING PLANS 
By Ralph Bailey. VN. ? 
$2.00. 
There are 128 pages in this book and all 


Homes. 


House . 


FOR SMALI 


Hanoi er 


but 10 contain planting plans for borders, 
base plantings or gardens, all designed for 
homes such as may be found in small 
towns and suburban areas. Nelva Weber 
is the landscape architect who made the 
plans, and at least one among them ought 
to solve the planting problem of any home 
owner. Mr. Bailey’s explanatory text is so 
phrased as to answer many everyday ques- 
tions, even though not directly associated 
with the plans being discussed. It is a new 
kind of book and probably will introduce 
many gardeners to worth-while plants. 


“How” and “Why” of Gardening 

[ue SECRET OF THE GREEN THuMB. 8) 
Henry T. and Rebecca Northen. N. Y., The 

Roland Press. $5.00. 

Here is the book for persons who would 
like to learn the fundamentals of horticul- 
ture in 21 easy The fact that the 
title sounds like that of a detective thriller 
should not lead anyone astray. Actually, 
the book represents a serious attempt to 
interpret the facts of nature in language 
that is clear to everyone and in a way that 
will hold the average interest. 
It accomplishes its purpose remarkably 
well, and in telling how nature works it 
also tells how man can work with it. 


lessons. 


reader’s 


For Holiday Gaiety 
CuristmaAs IpEaA Book. By Dorothy Biddle 
and Dorothea Blom. Barrows. $3.50. 

Here is a book with a heap of ideas for 
the most festive season of the year. The 
authors have apparently overlooked no 
part of the house in assembling suggestions 
for Christmas decorations. Most of them 
are simple and easy to make and the photo- 


graphs, 120 in black and white and four in | 


color, make the fun of decorating all the 
pleasanter. Homemakers and garden club 
chairmen and all who like to deck out for 
Christmas will find this book most useful. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


COUT 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the best 1953-54 
year book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of 

$25, a third prize of $10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to fed- 
erations. The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated against. 
Garden clubs which received prizes in 1953 will not be permitted to 
make entries in the 1954 Competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of HorticuLTURE, 300 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts, on or before October 15, 1954. 
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HORTICULTURE 
ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 
Preserve your copies in an attractive and durable 
binder for quick and easy reference 


Handsome, green, custom-styled binder made of heavy drill weight 
imitation leather, 1219” x 9”; it has a stiff board backing, square 
corners, and multiple mechanisms with wires for each of the 12 issues. 
End papers in brilliant color. Postpaid $2.50 


\ year’s subscription to HorticuLtTuRE and a multiple binder make 


: an excellent Gift for only $5.50 


LSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSREeeeeeeeseses 


HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Check here 


0 Please send me a binder. $2.50 ene losed. 


[] Please send me a binder and enter my subscription to Horticucture, $5.50 enclosed, 
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Dutch Bulbs for Indoor Gardens 


Elizabeth Beadle Komianos, Catonsville, Maryland 


NE of the most rewarding ad- 
ventures in gardening is the 
growing of Dutch bulbs for in- 
door winter flowering. Actually, there 
is no need to dread the dark gloom of 
February if your window is a mass 
of fragrant and colorful blossoms. In 
fact, with careful timing it is easy to 
have potfuls of bulbs in full bloom 
from late January well into March. 

Ihe best time to start this simple 
project is October (though later plant- 
ing is possible) and the four essentials 
are: a supply of earthenware pots or 
bulb pans, some good friable soil, a 
variety of bulbs and a cold storage 
place for rooting. 

New pots must be soaked 24 hours 
lest they steal moisture from the soil 
and cause undue drying. Old pots 
should be scrubbed with sand and a 
stiff before soaking. For the 
planting, a mixture con- 
sists of two parts garden loam, two 


brush 


good soil 


parts compost, one part sand and one 
part peatmoss. Add one teaspoon each 


of bonemeal and dehydrated cow 
Inanure per pot. 

For the 
strongly in favor of procuring first class 
but moderately priced varieties from 
a reliable grower. Avoid any so-called 
bargains, as you want only well cured, 
top grade stock, capable of maximum 
growth and perfection. 

The “big” three are daffodils, tulips 
and hyacinths. Among the daffodils 
the following have proved excellent: 


Yellow trumpet: 
King Alfred 

White trumpet: Mt. Hood 

Large cup: Marshal Tsjoekof, For- 
tune, Scarlet Elegance, Rustom 
Pasha, Selma Lagerlof 

Small cup: Edward Buxton, La 
Riante, Orange Button 

lazetta (cluster flowered): Admira- 
tion, Laurens Koster, Geranium 

Double: Irene Copeland 

Minature: W. P. Milner (a pale yel- 
low trumpet) 


bulbs themselves, I am 


Golden Harvest, 


There are scores of others in this 
medium-priced bracket, or you can 
widen vour horizon and raise a few 
of the newer and high-priced intro- 
five inch 


ductions with their four or 


spectacular flowers. 
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For tulips I would choose from the 
early singles and doubles. Reliable 
singles include: De Wet, orange; Ibis, 
pink; Pelican, white; Proserpine, rose; 
Yellow Prince; Brilliant Star, red. 
Among the good doubles are: Electra, 
soft pink; Rubra maxima, red; Schoon- 
ard, white; Orange Nassau; Sungleam, 
yellow. 

In choosing hyacinths I prefer the 
second or bedding size rather than 
the giant exhibition types. Hyacinths 
in a window garden give, not only 
clear and lovely colors, but delightful 
fragrance. Then you might grow some 
of the “‘lesser’’ bulbs for variety, if you 
can maintain a cool temperature. Try 
grape hyacinths, scillas (early), crocus, 
chionodoxas, lachenalias, snowdrops 
and others. 





LOWERING bulbs lend a cheeriness 

to the plant room of Mrs. Stephen 
Wheatland shown on the opposite 
page. Golden narcissus, purple crocus 
and white hyacinths add color and 
fragrance to this group of winter 
flowering azaleas, begonias and a 
host of other house plants which fill 
this sunlit room. A brick floor helps 
to retain humidity moisture and makes 
the problem of watering compara- 
tively easy. Many an unused porch 
could be put to practical use for an 
indoor garden with moderate expense. 











The success of this bulb growing 
enterprise rests primarily on the de- 
velopment of a strong and extensive 
root system. There are three methods 
to achieve this: 

1. Trenching. Dig a trench deep 
enough to hold the pots which 
are placed close together with 
damp peatmoss or compost packed 
in around them. When freezing 
weather comes, cover with 10 to 
12 inches of mulch. Oak leaves 
will do, but many prefer vermicu- 
lite, peatmoss or compost. 

2. Coldframe. The pots may be plunged 
into a coldframe, then covered 
well. 

Cold cellar. Storage in a cold. root 
cellar is a very convenient method, 
and obviates the necessity for 
any mid-winter digging. Just set 
the pots on the floor and cover 


with burlap or newspapers. Here 
they must be inspected every two 
weeks and kept watered. 


Whichever method you choose, re- 
member that rodents are overly fond 
of bulbs (with the exception of daffo- 
dils), so that the pots must be pro- 
tected by wire screening. 

The actual technique of potting is 
simple enough. Place several pieces of 
broken pots in the bottom, add an 
inch of coarse drainage material, then 
fill part way with soil. Place the bulbs 
close without touching, with their 
necks about an inch below the pot 
rim. Then pack the soil firmly, even 
with the tops of the bulbs. A six-inch 
pot will hold from three to five 
daffodils, depending on their size. Six 
or seven tulips will fill a six-inch pot, 
while 10 to 12 minor bulbs will be 
needed for this size. Insert small 
wooden labels for future identification, 
then set the pots in water ull the top 
surface shows dampness. Now they 
are ready for the long cold storage 
period. Some small bulbs will be 
rooted in six weeks, tulips will require 
eight to 10 weeks, daffodils and hya- 
cinths 10 to 12 weeks. 

From time to time, you will want 
to test for root growth, so after water- 
ing, hold a pot in your left hand, up- 
side down, tap the base with your 
right, and the ball of earth should 
slip down enough to inspect the root 
mass. If there is a thick network of 
roots the bulbs are ready to be brought 
to light. An inch or two of pale top 
growth will have started. There is no 
rush about bringing them in, and you 
may want to space them at two-week 
intervals to prolong blooming. 

When they are indoors, remember 
that the cooler they are grown, the 
sturdier the foliage, stems and blooms 
will be. The ideal temperatures are: 
35 to 40 degrees for rooting, 50 for 
growing, and 60 for flowering. Leave 
the pots in the shade for about 10 
days to become acclimated and to 
start leaf growth. Then place them in 
the sunniest part of the window, 
and water daily. Once in bloom keep 
them out of direct sunlight, since the 
flowers will last longer. 

See page 503 
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The Beginner with Camellias 


Elizabeth C. Councilman, El Monte, California 


INCE camellias are native to the 
Orient, they thrive under sub- 
tropical conditions — moderate 
temperature, high humidity and heavy 
rainfall which occurs in the Orient 
from January to July. Plants in the 
wild, grow in hilly or mountainous 
the soil is coarse and 


terrain where 


shallow, and often they are protected 
from the sun and wind by larger trees. 

Fundamentally, there are seven im- 
portant points to consider for successful 


camellia culture. (1) good drainage. 
(2) shallow planting, (3) acid-type soil, 
(4) mulching, (5) moisture, (6) fertiliz- 
ing, (7) partial protection from sun 


and wind 


(1) Good drainage: 

For centuries camellias, in their na- 
tive haunts, have grown on the slopes 
of hills in coarse earth where the drain- 
age is naturally good. Therefore, when 
you plant a camellia, duplicate as 
closely as possible, nature’s way, by 
putting rocks and gravel beneath the 
plant, where soils are heavy and in- 
clined to become waterlogged. Camel- 
lias will endure many adverse condi- 
tions if this one requirement is ade- 
quately met. 

(2) Shallow planting: 

Since camellias grow where soil is 
coarse and shallow, it is only natural 
for them to be shallow rooted, with 
many surface feeding roots. Do not 
plant any deeper than the soil line on 
the stem. Planting a little above the 
ground level, will allow for settling, 
and the surface feeding roots will not 
be smothered with soil washed over 
them. 

(3) Acid-type soil: 

In areas where the soil is acid, a spe- 
cial preparation will be necessary. 
However, if soil is on the alkaline side, 
a mixture of 14 peat moss, 14 soil (pref- 
erably sandy loam) 4% sharp sand and 


¥ leaf mold will supply the needs of 


your newly planted camellias. If in 
doubt about soil condition, have a soil 
test made by a specialist, or send a 
sample to your state experiment sta- 
< 
Camellias are a joy in the 
garden, for flower arrange- 
ments or for use in a corsage 
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tion. Soils testing pH 4.5 to 6.5 are 
best suited to camellias. 
(4) Mulching: 

A mulch of oak leaves, peat moss, 
sawdust or acid compost will conserve 
moisture and allow for proper aeration 
as well as providing an attractive ap- 
pearance around the plants. 

(5) Moisture: 

In their native habitat, camellias 
enjoy 60 to 70 inches of rain a year and 
high humidity. It is hard to overwater 
if drainage and planting are good. 
Irrigate plants in dry weather and 
spray the foliage (when the sun is not 
shining on them) to keep them clean 
and provide humidity. A certain 
amount of moisture is also absorbed 
through the leaves. At no time should 
the soil around the roots be allowed to 
dry out completely, whether plants are 
growing in containers or in the open 
ground. 

(6) Fertilizing: 

This phase of culture is highly con- 
troversial, since there are many differ- 
ent kinds and methods of fertilizing. 
Undoubtedly all are good f correctl\ 
applied. Remember not to overfeed, 
since it can be fatal. 

Below is a chart prepared by the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
California, Berkeley, on the recom- 
mended rates for applying some ferti- 
lizers which are generally available. 
It is set up on a yearly basis and the 
amount recommended should be di- 
vided by the number of applications 
the gardener plans to make during a 
given year. 


Rate of Applying Fertilizers 





No. of ounces 
per 100 sq. ft. 
of soil 

Sulfate of ammonia 18 


Ammonium Nitrate 12 
9 


Fertilize: 


Uramon 
Ireble superphosphate 
Superphosphate 
17-7-0 
16-20 ammonium phos- 
phate-sulfate 
Complete mixed fertilizers 
(acid type) 
10 per cent nitrogen 
8 per cent nitrogen 
6 per cent nitrogen 








There are many brands of acid ferti- 
lizers on the market today, any of 
which may be used when feeding 
plants from March through Septem- 
ber. Plant food may be applied either 
two or three times a year, or every six 
weeks. Cottonseed meal is one of the 
safest fertilizers for camellias. Yearly 
applications of sulphur in the fall are 
also advisable to counteract any over- 
alkaline condition which might arise 
from excessive, artificial watering dur- 
ing the summer. When obtaining a 
soil analysis, ask for recommendations 
on the amount of sulphur to use. 


An acid-type fertilizer mixture, recom- 
mended both by Mr. Butterfield and Dr 
H. Harold Hume, contains the following: 

pounds 

Superphosphate 35 

Cotton-seed meal 28 

High-grade sulphate pot- 

ash. 

Ammonium sulphate 

Aluminum sulphate (used 

as acidifier) 


100 


(7) Protection from sun and wind: 

Although camellias will endure di- 
rect sun or total shade, they prefer 
semi-shade, along with humidity. 
Above all, they dislike the drying ef- 
fects of the wind. Never cultivate plants 
around the base, because the roots 
which are close to the surface are in- 
jured easily. 

Disbudding is often necessary to pro- 
duce well-formed flowers. If you desire 
larger blossoms, leave one bud to every 
two to four inches of branch. On very 
young plants (1 to 2 year), remove all 
but one or two buds until the plant 
becomes established. 

Due to the growth habit of camel- 
lias, heavy pruning is not usually re- 
quired, although light pruning is not 
harmful. Remove dead wood and any 
branches which might spoil the shape 
of the bush. If a variety tends to be 
rank or sparse, prune to make plants 
bushy. Some varieties, on the other 
hand, are compact by nature. 

Generally, camellias are not subject 
to many diseases or pests. To control 
scale, aphids or spider mites, spray 


See page 500 
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>». TREE PEONIES 


New Catalogue of 
Largest Collection 
Ever Offered! 


1965 CATALOGUE enlarged 
eady for tmmedtate matiing! Lists 
lus @x- 


8 Send for FREE 
§ instructive 

§ over 300 rare and hardy Tree Peonies 
g Quisite species and hybrid Herbaceous Peonies 
Many exclusive foreign Introductions! All magnin- 
8 cent eas y-to-grow exhibition-type showpleces! This 
8 is the connoisseurs source book! Write for your 
8 copy today 

4 NOW! AVAILABLE FOR FIRST TIME! 

8 EXCLUSIVE JAPANESE VARIETIES! 

8 ENORMOUS DOUBLE TREE PEONIES! 

| YOKOHAMA BLACK SEA 

g Vivid scarlet—most Deep velvety maroon 
g brilliant of Reds. An —almost black. Dark 
@ improved Nissho est of all Peonies 

' 

' 

' 

' 

a 

' 

' 

‘ 


Each vigorous young plent.........- $20 
Selected Tree Peony Seeds. . 100 for $5 
elirery. Prices postpata. No C.O.D.'s 


ym] pletely guaranteed 


LOUIS SMIRNOW 
Sands Point, N. _ A 


PRUNING 
IS EASY 
with a 
RUGGED 
COLEMAN 






Ali plant 


Address Dept. H10 





8 Eimcourt Dr. 








For easier, smoother cut- 
i ting, use a Coleman Pruner 
5 The deep hook eliminates slipping. Cuts 1% 

J branches. Made of one-piece chrome alloy 
| steel. Light and easy to handle 


20’ —$5.25 25”—$5.50 30 —$5.75 


If your dealer can't supply you, send direct (check or 
@ money order). We pay postage except on C.0.D. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


COLEMAN TREE PRUNERS 


Tiega Center Tiege Co., New York 











HOUSE PLANT 


Rare Begonias, Fancy-leaf Geraniums, 
Orchids, Crossandra, Eucharis, etc. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 

PEARCE SEED CO. 


Moorestown, N. J. 


Dept. 8 


Book Manuascripts Invited 








ublisher send for our free 


If you are looking for a p 
ustr «dl booklet titled To the Author in Search of 
i Publis her. It tella how we can publish, promote 
d distribute your book, as we have done for hun 


subjects considered. New 


fred of other writers. All 
Wr oday HOT free 

3ist St., New York I 

‘53 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28 


for Booklet 


VANT AGE PRESS, 120 W 
inCalif 
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ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS 
FRUIT TREES and ROSES for every loca- 
tion in your garden — described and 
illustrated in our 32-page color catalog 
for modern gardeners. Send for a copy 
today before you buy. 


G9, oeT.H 


ORCHID: EA 


Ss mest thrilling Robby — profitable home 

Single Orchid pat an multiply into anes as 
valuable as the @ vet. Seccecstall home grower shows you 
~~ Cattle —. Cymbidiums, Epiden- 
iving-room tab! rofit orders come 

bors, florists, ete. - siee tao Orders. illustrated 
poo of the experts in simple “show- — language AND 

size Orchid plants — SK. te start - tor 

full details - SEND 


RTE. 1 



















MONEY. Write today. 
Wilshire, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


essere or or profit. FREE - 
ROPICAL FLOWERLAND, Dept 4:4 ine 
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| Beginner with Camellias 
From page 499 


twice a year, preferably in early April 
and late September, using a two per 
cent oil emulsion spray (2% ounces or 


six level teaspoons to the gallon of 
lo this, add one teaspoon of 


water). 
Black Leaf 40. Avoid the use of DDT. 

In some areas, particularly in Cali- 
fornia, camellias bothered by 
the measuring worm or omnivorous 
looper, which the and 
flower buds. A stomach poison, such as 
half ounce to the 


are 
leaves 


eats 


lead arsenate, one 


gallon of water, will control them. 

































Caleb Cope, often seen at shows 


Blossom or flower blight is a disease 
caused by a fungus which lives over in 
the soil as the result of diseased blooms 
which fall to the ground and infect it. 
This infection remain alive for 
several years in the soil, and is said to 
penetrate to a depth of three inches. 
Since cleanliness is probably the most 
efficient means of controlling it, gather 
and destroy all old and diseased flow- 
ers before they fall to the ground. An 
oil emulsion spray applied in March 
or April also helps control the blight. 

The “alkaline poison’ is 
not a disease, but an unfavorable 
condition. It is detected by brown 
spots around the outer edge of the 
leaves, which also turn yellow, plus a 


can 


so-called 


general unhealthy appearance. The 
condition is usually brought on by 
poor drainage and excess watering. 


Saline properties in the water build up 
in the soil over a period of time and 
cause an alkaline condition particu- 
larly when drainage is not good. At the 
slightest sign of alkalinity, apply solu- 
ble soil sulphur. 
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Consider, Miss Millie, 


Your expense and your toil! 
You buy indoor plants 

And plant them in soil! 
They wither, they yellow, 
They curl up and die! 

Yet, silly Miss Millie, 

You cannot guess why! 









Now clever Miss Mollie, 


Your plants always thrive — 

(It’s the MIX that you use 

That keeps ’ém alive!) 

It’s magic? —“BLACK MAGIC!” 
(All join in the song) 


BLACK MAGIC keeps house plants 


Lively and strong! 


P.S. 


If you do as Miss Millie, 
It’s sure to be tragic... 
So copy Miss Mollie — 
Plant in BLACK MAGIC! 





PLANTER MIX: 8 
ingredients in perfect 
balance. Just add water. 
PLANT FOOD TABLETS: 
Specially balanced 
organic nourishment 
for house plants. 
LEAF-LUSTRE: Cleans, 
beautifies shiny 
leaved plants! 
FREE: New 16-page 
house plant booklet 
Write to: 
PARKES-BARNES Inc. 
Box 245 S-10 Hermosa Beach - California 


















HORTICULTURE 


COMING EVENTS 


= 


Oct. 6-8. Boston. Harvest Show, Mass 
Horticultural Soc., Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 7. Acton Center, Mass. *‘Harvest in the 
Home,” Acton Garden Club, home of 
Mrs. Norman McIntosh, Nagog Hill 
Rd., 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

Oct. 10-12. Berkley, Mass. Chrysanthemum 
Show, Berkley Congregational Church 
Garden Club, Berkley Congregational 
Church. 

Oct. 14, 15, 18. White Plains, N. ) 
V. Flower Show School for Exhibitors 
and Judges. Federated Garden Clubs of 
N. Y. State, Little Theatre, Westchester 
County Center 

October 15-17. St. Louis, Mo. First World 
Orchid Conference, Am. Orchid Soc., 
Mo. Botanical Garden & Orchid Soc 
of Greater St. Louis. Chase Hotel. 

Oct. 19, 20, 22. Cornwall, NV. 1. Course I, 
Flower Show School, 10th District of 
Federated Garden Clubs of N. Y. State, 
Cornwall Town Hall 

Oct. 19, 20, 22. New Haven, Conn. Course I, 
Flower Show School, Federated Garden 


YWCA. 


Course 


Clubs of Conn., 

Oct. 22-24. New York. 
Show, N. Y. Botanical 
Westchester and Long Is. Chapters of 
Nat'l Chrysanthemum Soc. N. Y. Bo- 
tanical Garden, Bronx Park 

Oct. 23, 24. Teaneck, N. 7. North Jersey 
Chrysanthemum Show, William Jen- 
nings Bryan School, Ave. & 
Teaneck Rd. 

Oct. 23-24. Wash., D. C. 7th Annual In- 
ternational Orchid Show, Nat’! Capital 
Orchid Soc. & Am. Security & Trust Co., 
15th St. & Penna. Ave., N. W. 

Oct. 24. Dayton, Ohio. Chrysanthemum 
Show, Miami Valley Tulip and Chrys- 
anthemum Soc., Dayton Art Institute. 

Oct. 24—Nov. 3. Boston. Loan Exhibition of 
Flowers in Art and Decoration, Mass. 
Horticultural Soc., Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 27-29. Chicago. Course III, 
Show School for Exhibitors & Judges. 
Garden Club of Ill., Palmer House. 

Oct. 27-30. Boston. Annual Congress, Am 
Horticultural Council, Hotel Somerset. 

Vou. 3, 4, 10. Mountain Lakes, N. 7. Course 
I, Flower Show Judging School, Garden 
Club of N. J., Mountain Lakes Club, 
18 Lake Dr. Write: Mrs. Roswell Hait, 
Hanover, N. J. 

Nov. 5-7. Mass. 42nd 
Horticultural Show, Univ. of Mass. 

Nov. 5-7. Swarthmore Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show, Penna. Horticultural Soc., Field 
House, Swarthmore College. 

Nov. 5-28. New York. Chrysanthemum 
Show. “A Reflection of Old Japan,” 
N. Y. Botanical Garden, Bronx Park 

Vov. 17-12. Millville, N. J. Meeting, Holly 
Soc. of America. 


Chrysanthemum 
Garden and 


[yron 


Fl wer 


Amherst, Annual 
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@ OWN NURSERIES 
FROM OUT TOLLAND 


OUR 1954 FALL CATALOG SHOWING ALL THE NEWEST 
CREATIONS AND FINEST STANDARD VARIETIES OF 


de Jager Superb Quality 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS. 
NARCISSI. HYACINTHS. 
CROCUS and many other varieties 
of Bulbs. Tubers, ete.. is now ready. 


For many years, nearly 85, de Jager Bulbs have been the stand- 
ard of Superb Quality in all parts of the World. Their high 
productivity and beautiful blooms have made them the choice 
of discriminating flower lovers everywhere. 


Constant experimenting and testing at our Heiloo, Holland 
Nurseries has enabled us to produce finer bulbs with each 
successive planting. 


Plant de Jager Buibs for Assured Garden Loveliness. 


Bulbs Sent POSTPAID in the U.S. 


SEND TODAY FoR YOUR FREE 
1954 de JAGER FALL CATALOG 


Pde Sager &ins, Ine, 


188 ASBURY STREET. so. HAMILTON, MASS 


HOME OFFICE at HEILOO, HOLLAND 











Feed your 
AFRICAN VIOLETS, PHILODENDRONS, 
IVY, BEGONIAS and other house 
plants with healthful helpings of 


GRO-STUF 


The Perfect Plant Food Concentrate 
It’s a balanced 20-20-20 formula plus hormones and trace elements. 
Good for flower and vegetable gardens, shrubs and lawns, too. 


S5-oz. can 49c I-lb. can $1.25 eee 
AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY OR HARDWARE STORE 
| Processes | 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO., Ambler, Pa. © Niles, Calif. Makersof WEEDONE » —the Weed-killing Miracle 








Fgro- Buick 
LIFETIME PLANT AND SHRUB MARKERS 


Preferred by professional and amateur growers of 
indoor and outdoor plants and shrubs. Made of durable, 
heavy gauge, molded white plastic. Guaranteed to 
withstand all kinds of weather. Write on them with 
ordinary pencil. Will not come off. Yet can be cleaned 
and re-used (a little scouring powder on a damp cloth). 


Write today for free samples 


Per 75 Per 100 
. 4%" VERTICAL POT or BORDER STAKE......... er 
. 2 x 5’ HORIZONTAL POT or BORDER STAKE - 
. 6’ VERTICAL POT or BORDER STAKE............ 
. 2 HORIZONTAL TIE on TAG 
. 3’ HORIZONTAL TIE on TAG...... 26066 ce ere ee eee Y 
GRO-QUICK ALSO MANUFACTURES—WEED WAND—SEED SOER—LIFETIME PLANT TIES 
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The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
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Harvest Show 


Fruits, Flowers 
Vegetables 
House Plants 


Mee 








Moro#F 


GLEE LLL LLL 


October 6 — 2 to 9 p.m. 
October 7 — 10 a.m. ¢o 9 p.m. 


October 8 — 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Mo hoe 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


-Ad mission Free 
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_Michiga n 


HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Annual Membership Fees 


$4.00 
5.00 


Individual 


Dual (man and wife) 


With membership you receive a 
year’s subscription to Horticut 
rurE Magazine; a free ticket to 
our Spring Flower Show; the use 
of the Garden Library of Michi 
gan; and other services throughout 
the year 


The idea of a membership in out 
Society as a Christmas gift to 
gardening friends or relatives is 
becoming more and more popular 
with our members. 


Those whose memberships are re 
ceived in October and early No 
vember will receive the December 
(Christmas) issue of Horticutrurt 
as their first copy. Those in No 
vember and early December, the 
January issue. 


THE WHITE House, BELLE ISLE 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


Clippings from 


CLUBS and 


Flower Show School 

The Garden Club of Illinois will con- 
duct Course III of the Flower Show School 
for Exhibitors and Judges on October 
27-29, with lectures at Fullerton Hall of 
the Art Institute of Chicago and examina- 
tions at the Palmer House, Chicago. J. 
Gregory Conway will give the lectures on 
“Flower Arrangement,” Mrs. H. J. Bluhm 
will speak on “‘Flower Show Practice” and 
Dr. Burdean E. Struckmeyer will cover 
“Horticulture.”’ For further 
write to The Garden Club of Illinois. The 
Palmer House, Chicago 


information 


Arnold Arboretum Courses 

\s part of its newly organized educa- 
tional program, the Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., announces the fol- 
lowing courses for the fall, with another 
series of four to be given in the spring. 

Basic Botany for the Home Gardener by Dr. 
Carroll Wood, 8 sessions, Tuesday eve- 
nings, 7-9, beginning Oct. 5. Fee $10.00. 

Fall Field Class in Ornamental Plants by 
Dr. Donald Wyman, Friday 
mornings, 10-12, beginning Oct. 1. 
$2.00. 

Plant Propagation I by Mr. Roger Cogges- 
hall, 8 sessions, sections on Tuesday after- 
noons (2:30-4:30), Wednesday mornings 
(9:30-11:30) and Wednesday evenings 
(7-9), beginning Oct. 5. Fee $10.00. 

Tropical Botany by Dr. Richard Howard, 
6 sessions, Thursday evenings, 7-9, begin- 
ning Oct. 14. Fee $10.00. 

For information about enrollment or 
the courses write Dr. Carroll Wood, 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


6 sessions, 
Fee 


to 


Lectures in New York 
Ihe New York Botanical Garden an- 
nounces the following free Saturday after- 
noon programs to be given at 3:30 P.M. in 
the Museum Building of the Garden, 
Bronx Park, during the fall. 
Oct. 16, Switzerland in Color, by Fred 
J. Ruch 
Oct. 23, Chrysanthemums, by Paul | 
Frese 
Oct. 30, Spain, Portugal and the Basque 
Country, by Lewis H. Ullman 
Nov. 6, Cross-Country, U.S.A., 
Nathan Kleinhandler 
Nov. 13, Machias, Seal Island, by W. H. 
Savary 
Nov. 20, Flower Arrangements of Wil- 
liamsburg, by Colonial Williamsburg, 


by 


Inc. 


SOCIETIES 


School for Judges 

On October 14, 15 and 18, the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New York State 
will present Course V of the Flower Show 
School for Exhibitors and Judges at the 
Little Theatre, Westchester County Cen- 
ter, White Plains. Mrs. William F. Lorey, 
Jr., will speak on the subject of Arrange- 
ments, Mrs. Loren R. Dodson on Color, 
Miss Barbara Capen on Design and Dr. 
Irene Van de Water on Horticulture. The 
Course is a refresher, and all are welcome 
to attend either for credit or information 


Mum Show in New Jersey 
“Chrysanthemum Cross-Country,” the 
show of the chrysanthemum growers of 
Bergen County, N. J., has been scheduled 
for October 23, 3-8:30 p.m., and Octobe: 
24, 2-6 p.m., at the William Jennings Bry- 
an School, Tryon Ave. and Teaneck Rd.. 
Teaneck, N. J. Many new varieties will be 


shown. 


Gloxinia Society Moves 

The general offices of the American 
Gloxinia Society have moved from Gray, 
Okla., to 3810 Bales Ave., Kansas City 28, 
Mo. Editorial and advertising offices, how- 
ever, remain at Gray. Membership fees to 
the Society and the magazine, 7he Gloxin- 
ian, have increased from $1.50 to $2.50. 


Clarendon Gardens in Bloom 
During October and November the 
Clarendon Gardens at Pinehurst, N. C., 
will be in bloom with chrysanthemums and 
early camellias. In addition to beautiful 
displays of these plants, visitors may see 
the largest collection of holiies in the 
United States, representing some 200 va- 
rieties. Shrubs such as nandina, pyra- 
cantha, viburnum, dogwood, cotoneaste: 
and euonymus will also be in fruit. Ad- 
mission to the Gardens is $1.00 plus tax. 





Where to Get Movies 
For Garden Clubs 


The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety has just published a booklet, ** Motion 
Pictures for Garden Club Programs,” 
containing the addresses of agencies 
throughout the United States from which 
motion pictures for garden club programs 
are available. Copies may be obtained for 
25 cents each from the Society, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 





——= 
If YOU love 
flowers... 





whether you grow house 
plants or a window box, 
whether your garden 

be small or large 


YOU will benefit 
through 


HORTICULTURE 


AMERICA’S AUTHENTIC 
GARDEN MAGAZINE 





Don’t miss a single copy! 
Subscribe now ... 

or extend your 

present subscription 

for 3 years 


@ In every issue exciting 
full color pages, in 
natural color by U. S. 
Pat. MICRO-COLOR. 


For the most exquisite 
in fine color reproduc- 
tion, write to . . 


COMPANY 


3830 W. Wisconsin Avenue 
MILWAUKEE 8, WISCONSIN 


Color Lithographers 
for HORTICULTURE 
and ARIZONA HIGHWAYS 


Magazines 




















W. A. KRUEGER 
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Philadelphia Mum Show 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Soci- 
ety, with the coéperation of the Scott 
Foundation of Swarthmore College and 
the Philadelphia Branch of the National 
Association of Gardeners, will hold _ its 
14th Annual Chrysanthemum Show in the 
Field House at Swarthmore College, No- 
vember 5~7. Fruits and vegetables, berried 
shrubs and flower arrangements will be 
featured with the chrysanthemums. Ad- 
mission fee is $1.00. 


Connecticut Garden Clubs 

Iwo October events of the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Connecticut include the 
25th annual meeting to be held on October 
4 at the First Congregational Church in 
Cheshire and Course I of the Flower Show 
School to be offered at the YWCA in New 
Haven, October 19, 20 and 22. Instructors 
for the course will be Mrs. John L. Mer- 
rell, Rochester, N. Y., and Mrs. Lucien B 
Taylor, Dover, Mass. Enrollment applica- 
tions may be obtained from Mrs. Norman 
H. Pearson, 39 Goodrich St., Hamden 


Dutch Bulbs 
From page 496 

When the show is over, cut off fin- 
ished blooms, but keep the leaves 
growing until, when weather permits, 
you can take them out of their 
and plant in the garden or woodland 


pots 


where they will establish themselves 
If average gardening facilities are 
limited, it is 
grow Dutch 
pebbles or fibre and water, or, in 


lacking or feasible to 


some of the bulbs in 
the case of hyacinths, in special glasses. 
Keep the water clean by the addition 
of a little powdered charcoal. Here 
again success depends on lusty root 
growth in the dark. Only a few daffo- 
dils take kindly to culture, 
notably the paper whites, Grand Soleil 
d’Or, Chinese sacred lily and a few 
others so designated in the catalogs. 
A two to three weeks’ rooting period is 
usually sufficient. Without this the 
bulbs are apt to become stunted. 
French Roman hyacinths are ex- 
ceptionally lovely grown in moist fiber, 


water 


and are preferred by many for their 
graceful form and their fragrance. 
The disadvantage of water culture is 
the necessity for discarding the bulbs 
after blooming. They are worthless, 
having spent their stored-up strength, 
and having had no way of renewing it. 

The pot method, on the other hand, 
is a long range investment, and once 
you have mastered this very 
phase of gardening, you will never 
approach winter without a dozen or 
more pots of Dutch bulbs, knowing 


with certainty that they will be a 


easy 


joyous addition to indoor living. 


| foods. 





the outstanding sights of Europe 
while visiting famous 


EUROPEAN GARDENS 


Sponsored for value-minded travelers by 
the Rhode Island Horticultural Soctety. 
Sails from New York April 15th 

Many tours show you Europe's leading points 
of interest, but ONLY THIS TOUR includes 
in addition, visits to famous European Gardens 

public and private — under the personal 
leadership of DR. ERNEST K. THOMAS, 
distinguished horticulturist, lecturer and 
photographer. 

Conducted every spring by DR. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Rhode Island Horticultural 
Society, this leisurely yet thorough tour of Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium and France grows more 
popular each year. giving you more than 40 
FULL DAYS IN EUROPE with an optional 
pre-tour to the Riviera, Italy, Switzerland and 
Germany 


while enjoying exotic 


§ 
HAWAIIAN GARDENS 


Sponsored for garden-minded travelers b 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Societ 
Sails from Los Angeles May ath 

Enjoy 26 FULL DAYS in the scenic Hawai 
ian Islands, sightseeing, relaxing and visiting 
the outstanding public and private Hawaiian 
gardens and dazzling Orchid Gardens under the 

alleadershipof MR. ARNO NEHRLING, 

at horticultural authority. writer and 

utive Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

BOTH TOURS include lectures by tour leaders 
aboard ship and throughout each tour, on what 
you will see... many exclusive invitations and 
SPECIAL RECEPTIONS in private estates 
which could not be visited otherwise . . . oppor- 

“et and talk with leading garden 
ibership in these tours is limited in 
information, write 


F the magnificent beauty of Hawaii 


number. For complete 


Dept. HO, 


JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


516 Sth AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 











1954 HERBARIST 


Herbs have many uses from scenting soaps to flavoring 
Many other uses are listed in the latest 80-pag« 
edition. Send for your copy now. $1.00 


PRIMER FOR GROWING HERBS 


A complete booklet for the beginner how-to-do-it 
25¢ pp 


HERB BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A complete list of the better firms supplying herbs, seeds, 
plants and products. 10¢ pp 


THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 








THE GARDEN CLUB 
FEDERATION OF MASSACHUSEITS 


Founded in 1927 and organized through the 
interest and efforts of Mr. Edward L. Far- 
rington, then secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and editor of Hort- 
CULTURE, owes much of its growth and 
achievement to the continued friendship and 
support of the Society and to its magazine 
Horticucture. On this two-fold Anni- 
versary, the Federation joins hands in look- 
ing forward to a broader horizon for horti- 
culture in all its forms. 


THE GARDEN CLUB 
FEDERATION OF MASSACHUSETTS, INC. 
147 CLUBS — 10,764 MEMBEKS 








MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP !3A.bONELY 
75 Granite Street—Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual containers in alabaster and old metals. 
Lead and Stone garden accessories. Write for 
catalog. Tel. Foxboro 498 











Buy through Horticulture 





CLASSIFIEDS 
Rate 20 cents a word, minimum $4.00, cash with order, 


Closing date first of month preceding date of issue. 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 
RECESSIVE YELLOW AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send for list 
rooted leaves latest varieties. Newest colors. C. ELDERKIN, 
16 Walnut St., Somerville, Mass 

AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES. Many varieties — Stamp for 
ist. Propagation leaflet 25¢ and stamped cunenee Free with 
wder. KAY MARKS, 42 ‘Orton Pi., Buffalo, N 

AMERICAN GINSENG 
AMERICAN GINSENG. The great cash crop. Free — How to 
grow and sell. Have seed and plants. GINSENG GARDENS, 
Asheville, N. Carolina 

BIRD CALL 

NEW BIRD CALL sends forth a cascade of chirps and trills, 
with a twist of the fingers. It induces wild birds to answer 
’ for $1.00. Postpaid. UNCLE GEORGE'S SEED FARM, 


Monsey, N 
BLUE SPRUCE 
FIVE COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE $3.50. Excellent 6-year 
transplants, 8” to 14” tall. Blue-green to marvelous blue color; 
turdy, compact, handsome specimens or hedge. Shipped Post- 
paid September to November. Free fall planting list. MUSSER 
FORESTS, INC., Box 8-JC, Indiana, Pa 
BOOKLETS 

INSPIRED POEMS of flowers, trees and birds for those who 

we the outdoors. By L. Young Correthers, the garden poet 

ach s5¢ each for 10 or more. L. YOUNG CORRETH- 
F Rs PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 44, San Diego 12, California 
CHRISTMAS TREE GROWERS’ GUIDE, tells you profit 
secrets of growing Christmas Trees on idle land. Write for free 
opy today, including our complete fall planting list. MUSSER 
FORESTS, INC., Box 8-JC, Indiana, Pa 
SEND FIFTY CENTS for regular one dollar treatise on plant 
mutation with the use of colchicine, bibliography and general 
nstructions. GEORGE L. SEXTON LABORATORY, P.O 
Box 5081, Gulfport, Florida 
BOOKS 
YOU CAN GROW ORCHIDS. | 44 pages of instructions. Many 
helpful illustrations. $1.98 postpaid. From author — MARY 
NOBLE, 3003-H, Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 5, Florida 
BODDY'’S BOOKSHOP, Middlesbrough, England, 
practical gardeners answer your enquiries for English gardening 
books new and old 
— ist of Beautiful Gardening Books and Herbals, un- 
a gifts for Christmas or other occasions rite 
1 RON ILLION PRESS, Herrin, Illinois 
BULBS 

AMARYLLIS bulbs, blooming size 3 for $1.25; 
Junior size bloom about two years 10 for $1.00 
PATE, Kissimmee 1, Florida. ” 
DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips, hyacinths 
ris, and crocus. Gloucester daffodil mixture $4.95 per peck 
$18.50 per bushel. Contains King Alfred, Olympia, The First, 
Helios, Diana Manners, Cheerfulness, Carlton, and Emperor 
Half bushel at bushel rate. Free folder lists daffodil collections 
$1.70 up. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER FARM, Ciloucester, 


\ rginia 


where 


12 for $3.95 


PHILIP 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
GROW ORCHIDS at home profitable — fascinating. Year 
round, Maine to California. NO GREENHOUSE 
Successful home grower shows 


FLOWERLAND, 4622-VD 


Gorgeous 
Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, et 
mu how. FREE — full details 


Wilshire, Los Angeles 5 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Field grown, early, named varieties 


$1.00 per clump. Visitors welcome. COUNTRY LANE GAR 
DENS, 31 Nutter Rd., North Reading, Mass 
DAYLILIES 

DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout's Hybrids. New colors 
New sizes. New seasons. Send 10¢ for our illustrated catalog 
elling Why, When, How, Which and Where to plant. FARR 
Nt RSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa 

DAYLILIES Surely you'll want our catalog in natural colors 

m the larg grower America. It's yours. It's free 


RUSSELL GARDENS, Box C, Spring, Texas 
EARTHWORMS 
WORM WIZARDS hasten composting. 500 — $4.00; 1000 


$7.00; packed in castings containing spawn and eggs. Direc 
tions with order. BERKSHIRE EARTHWORMS, 566 South 


St., Pittsfield, Mass 
EVERGREENS 
TWENTY- FIVE EVERGREENS $5. Healthy, selected trees 


to 16” tall, three to five years old. Five each of Colorado 
i ie Spruce, Norwa Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, and 
Douglas Fir. Shipped Postpaid September to November. Free 


st. MUSSER FORESTS, IN¢ Box &-J¢ 


Spruce 


fall planting 
Indiana, Pa 
FERTILIZER 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND HOUSE PLANT FOOD tablets (10 
12-10) Product of Hawaii, created for Tropicals, Orchids and 
all indoor plants. 35 tablets 29¢; 144 tablets 79¢, postpaid 
Complete directions, HAWAIIAN ISLAND PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, Box 216E, Wilmington, California 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
FOR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED ARRANGERS. = 


large mimeographed pages of concise instructions and helpful 
information, on Design, Color and Accessories. $1.00 postpaid 
LITT ASSOCIATES, 2 Tuscany Park, St. Louis_5, Missouri. 
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FLOWER SEEDS 
RARE HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS. Primula, Lilies, 
Orchids, Rhododendrons, ete. 18 kinds $2.00; 30 kinds $3.00. 
GHOSE, Townend, Darjeeling, India 
FLOWERS AND PLANTS 


GARDENIA and Fancy Leaf Crotons, rooted plants, 75¢ each; 
5 for $2.75. Quantity price to dealers. PHILIP PATE, Kis- 
simmee 1, Florida. 


~_GERANIUMS __ 
ZONAL GERANIUMS exclusively. Flowering, Fancy-Leaved, 
Dwarf, and Odd. Send 10¢ for catalog describing 224 choice 
varieties. HOLMES C. MILLER, 250 West Portola Avenue, 
Los Altos, California. 

a = =—s 

YOUR PROBLEM SOLVED. For Christmas or as “thank 
you” gifts surprise your friends with stationery or playing 
cards with picture of their own house. And have some yourself. 
Same idea can be worked into unique ( ‘hristmas greetings 
Ask TIFFT .11! Tifft Road, Dover, N H 


GLADIOLUS 


WE ARE HARVESTING A FINE CROP of plump Glad corms. 
Fall list ready. WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 
Webster, New York 


HEMEROCALLIS 


HEMEROCALLIS. 20°; off list price — have to move them. 
80 varieties. Ask for free catalog. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, 
New Jersey. 


HOLLY 
HOLLY. Free booklet and list. EARLE DILATUSH, Robins- 
ville, J. 
HOUSE PLANTS 
HOUSE PLANTS. 5 geraniums, 5 begonias or two African 
violets. One dollar each collection. 25¢ postage. ESTHER 
LATTING, Warner, N. I 
FOLIAGE PLANTS. Unusual colorful house plants for shady 
window garden. 5 for $2.00. SCENTED GERANIUMS. Varie- 
gated and choice varieties. 8 for $2.00. Descriptive fall list of 
many unusual house plants. MERRY GARDENS, Camden, 
Maine 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS 
COBRA LILY. (Darlingtonia Californica) Giant Insect Eating 
Plant of the Siskiyous. Seeds. $1.00 Pkt. 18 Plants $3.00 
T'wo for $5.00 ppd. COBRA SALES, Box 1H, Grants Pass, 
Oregon 
IRIS 
JAPANESE IRIS ( Kaempferi) assorted colors. Blooming divi- 
sions from the finest Iris that grow. Labeled, prepaid. $4.50 for 
10. V. W. WILSON, R. 3, Box 184, Savannah, Georgia 


KODACHROME SLIDE PROGRAMS 
35mm. COLOR SLIDE PROGRAMS. 10¢ brings new list 120 
different sets flowers, shows, arrangements, gardens, etc 
PHILIP CORLISS, Box 68H, Somerton, Arizona 
__LEAF MOLD 
CHESTNUT HILL GARDEN CLUB plant food formula ap- 
proved by the University of Mass. Mixture of well-rotted 
leaves, manure, loam, ground limestone and phosphate rock 
Drive to the LARZ ANDERSON GREENHOUSE, Newton 
St., Brookline, Mass., for two bushels, only $1.75 
LILACS __ 
FINEST FRENCH, ORIENTAL AND NOVELTY LILACS 
Exceptionally sturdy own-root stock. Specimens, special col- 
Free catalog. UPTON NURSERY, Dept. D, 4838 
Detroit 4, Michigan. 
LILIES 
JAN DE GRAAFF HYBRID LILIES. Three each of Olympi 
Hybrids, Enchantment, and Golden Chalice $4.75. Golden 
long trumpet daffodils and other Dutch bulbs for sale now at 
special pre-season prices. Free folders. C. H. HAMMER, Nut- 
tall, Virginia 


NEW DREAM LILY 


lections 
Spokane 


Formosanum) Finest fall-flowering 
hardy lily. Glorious Easter-Lily like flowers. August-October 
Flowering size bulbs, 6 for $1.00; 15 — $2.00. Extra large bulbs 
6 for $2.00; Doz. $3.75 postpaid. WOLFF'S LILY GARDENS 
139 N. Highland Ave., Spmngfield, Penna 

MINIATURE TREES 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT grow MINIATURE orna- 
mental and Christmas trees. For information on growing kit, 
write DON PEDRO FARMS, Rte. 2, Box 1007E, Stockton 
Calif 

MUSHROOMS 

GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, Shed, Spare, full time, year 
round. We pay $3.50 Ib. We paid Babbit $4,165.00 in few 
weeks. Free Book. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., 
Dept. 114, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash. 

ORCHID PLANTS _ 
ORCHID PLANTS IN BLOOM OR BUD, $3.50; without buds 
$2.50 (both $4.98 postpaid). My 4th Illustrated Edition 
“Orchids’ guaranteed best for beginners or double your 
money back—50e a copy. SAMUEL PRESNER, Box 
1550-TX, Coral Gables, Florida 
NUN’S ORCHID. Easiest of all, grow along with ordinary 
houseplants, free-blooming, long lasting flowers. Plants large 
and ornamental all year. Four Dollars each. We pay delivery 
costs. Cattleya species and hybrids $4.00 to $7.50, commercial 
corsage type. Full instructions. CHARMAINE GARDENS 
101 Allamanda, Lakeland, Florida 


PEONIES 


12 roots $5 or $35 per hundred, post 


ARCHIE MARTELL, 19 Allerton St 


PEONIES. Plant now, 
paid. Rose and white 

Quincy, Mass 

TREE PEONIES. Beautiful, rare, hardy. Yearling grafts 
Red, purple, white, pink. Three $8.00. Free list. Also herba- 
ceous peionies. ATHA PEONY GARDENS, West Liberty, 
Ohio 


“POSITIONS WANTED _ 


CARETAKER, GARDENER, FARMER, with many years of 
practical experience desires a position in the EAST on a per- 
manent basis Experienced with estate work, general farm 
work, farm animals, fruits, berries, vegetables, gardens, flowers 
and lawns. Sober, reliable, farm-reared. References. Wife not 
to work as a domestic. Please state requirements, etc., in first 
letter. Box 101, Care of Horticulture, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


_PRIMROSES i 
FOR THE SWEETEST OF SPRINGS. Primroses from Barn- 


haven. Those famous, big, silver-dollar Primroses, more radi- 
antly beautiful and magnificently proportioned than ever, are 
easily grown, hardy perennials. Barnhaven Primroses in your 
shadier garden spots satisfy the desire for flowers in late winter 
and early spring. Superbly grown plants and transplants, fall 
and spring delivery, depending upon locality. Easily germi- 
nated, hand-pollinated seed for late fall and winter sowing. 
Their charmingly different catalog (free) illustrating these 
and many other primroses makes interesting and informative 
reading. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 


RHODODENDRON 
SIX RHODODENDRON $4. Nursery-grown, hybrid trans- 
plants, grown from red-flowering plants. 4"’ to 6’’ tall. Shipped 
Postpaid September to November. Free fall planting list. 
MUSSER FORESTS, INC., Box 8-JC, Indiana, Pa 
ROSEBUSHES 

ROSEBUSHES. Large, 2 year, heavy rooted, everblooming 
varieties only $6.95 dozen. Postpaid, Free descriptive list 
McFARLAND’S NURSERY, 2809 W. Bow, Tyler, Texas 

; SEEDS 
AFRICAN VIOLET, Gloxinia, Mixed gesneriad seed, 100 
ng PEGGIE SCHULZ, 7714 Fairfield Rd. N., Minneapolis, 

inn. 


SHRUBS 
DAPHNE MEZEREUM shrub. Liners, rare, hardy, early, 
fragrant, red berries, 8’’—12'’ $18 per 100; 50 at same rate 
F.O.B. Cash with order. WILLMOT’S, Onillia, Ontario 
Canada. 


~SPHAGNUM MOSS 


SPHAGNUM MOSS, finely milled for germinating seeds, 
rooting cuttings. Controls damping-off fungi. Half-peck $1.25 
Peck $1.65 postpaid. Information included. THOMAS GAR- 
LAND, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania. 

men STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
STATE PNSPECTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS for fall Plant 
ing. Available September 20. Leading varieties. 100 — $3.50 
postpaid. Catalog. _FRANKL IN ROBE RTS, Boxford, Mass 
FALL PLANTING ON STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Blueberries 
Fruit Trees, [ris & Tulip Bulbs, also other stock. FREE CAT A- 
LOG. COMMONFIELDS NURSERIES, Ipswich, Mass. 


_ TREE PEONY SEED 
NEW CROP Tree Peony seed, $1 for 20, postpaid. Many colors- 
instructions. H. F. STOKE, 1436 Watts Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


TREE PEONIES 


TREE PEONIES. Famous double giants. White, pink, red, 
purple — all four $10.20 ppd. Catalogue included. LOUIS 


tMIRNOW, Dept. H10, 8 Elmcourt Dr., Sands Point, L. 1., 
N. ¥. 


TREES 
RARE GOLDEN LARCH (Psuedolarix Kaempferi). Unusual! 
Hardy, Disease Resistant. Strikingly beautiful shade tree 
Recommended by Arnold Arboretum as one of the better trees 
for the Northeast, and vie inity. We are one of few sources of 
supply. Selected specimens. 7’-9’, $25.00. STEPHEN J. 
GLAAB, R.F.D. No. 2, estinaten, Long Island, N. ¥ 
Telephone: Farmingdale 2-0084R. 
TWENTY MILLION TREES A YEAR. Ciet best values direct 
from one of America’s largest growers. Evergreens, shade 
and nut trees, shrubs, ornamentals, fruits, berries. Write today 
for fall planting list featuring many “extra value’’ specials 
Famous Christmas Tree Grower's Guide also free, tells secrets 
of growing Christmas Trees for profit. MUSSER FORESTS 
INC. Box 8-JC, Indiana, Pa. 
TEDWCOD TREES FOR ANY U. S. CLIMATE. Thousands 
growing ALL states — some century old. Native, imported 
Redwoods, green rose, horsehair tree, jade plant, ete. Tiny 
trees for dwarfing folder 10¢. Plant catalog 25¢. Small 
folder FREE. Join RARE PLANT CLUB, Box 398H, Kent 
field, California 





WILDFLOWERS 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS to brighten a shady nook 
Send today for Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, 
R.D., Home, Pennsylvania. 





COMPOST 


3 TONS FOR $1 
Quickly Made from Waste Materials 


Fertivo is Nature's own concentrate of dynamic 


organisms. Makes pleasant-aroma compost-humus 
from leaves, grass, table-scraps, manures, hay 
chaff, cobs, straw even sawdust and sovt in 3to 
8 weeks, any month of year, by heap, sheet, row or 
cabinet methods. Easiest, quickest, lowest cost 

Send only $1 for enough to activate up to TH RE Bb 
tons, plus full details and instructions, and FREI 
plans for building Composter Cabinet. Results 
guaranteed or money back. ORDER BY MAII 
TODAY. We pay postage. FERTIVO COMPANY, 
864c North Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


announces 


A LOAN EXHIBITION 


FLOWERS IN ART 
AND DECORATION 


To Commemorate Its 


en aaa 125th ANNIVERSARY 
MEMBERS PLEASE NOTE 


HE Official opening, which will HORTICULTURAL HALL, Boston 


T take place at 4 p.m., Sunday, 
October 24, will follow the Spe- 
cial Anniversary Luncheon at October 24 November 5 
the Harvard Club, scheduled for 
1:45 p.m. Invitations have been ee ‘ _ 
mailed to all members. Members ADMISSION $1 20 
attending the Exhibition must present 
Special Tickets issued. 


One of a pair of rare 
Parian vases to be shown 


Exhibition Hours 


oe 
<¥ SUNDAY, OCT. 24th— 6.00 P.M. to 10.00 P.M. 
“<=... | MONDAY, OCT. 25th through WED., NOV. 3rd— 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 





EACH MEMBER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY RECEIVES ONE FREE ADMISSION TICKET 


A garden of miniature flowers made in the famous Meissen fuctories to be featured at the Exhibition 


October 1954 
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YOU, TOO, CAN GROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


years the 
winning blossoms at the 
National African Violet 
Show have been grown with 
Plant Marvel . the scientifically bal- 
inced, 100% water-soluble plant food. It 
supplies the entire root sytem with 
natural, concentrated food elements needed 
for rapid, healthy growth and bloom. Very 
easy and economical to use . . . a 35¢ pack- 
age makes 68 quarts, 75¢ package makes 
125 gals. $1.25 package makes 250 gals. of 
rich liquid food 

PREE SAMPLE: Write for free sample and a copy of 
our African Violet folder. 


PLANT MARVEL 


Dept. HO.104, 622 West 119th Street, Chicago 28, Illinois 


CONCRETE STATUARY | 


For two prize- 
















Bird Baths, Urns, Yard and | 
Garden Ornaments, Flower j 
Borders, Bench and Table 
Sets can be made by you on | 
our own premise with 
CcC.M.¢ easy-t perate 


duminum molds 


for 2U0-page tliu 


Don't Tk 


Write today 
rated catalog 


now 


lela, 
lelay 


CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
Dept. 
Hickory, North Caroline 





COMPOST | 
50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 
Activator is entirely natural; 
earthy compost from leaves, grass 
lippings, garden waste, hay, straw, sawdust, manures if 
iwailable. A little does much. Keeps full strength until used 

Send only $1. for enough to activate up to two tons 
plus complete instructions including “SECRETS OF 
SAWDUST" and special 32-page booklet, “GARDEN- 
ING IN GOD'S WAY." 

ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay delivery. 

BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. 335, Towson, Md. 


Peat Inoss 
Imported—Swedish 
1 BALE $400 «+ 5 BALES $1750 «© 10 BALES $32.50 
DELIVERED IN PHILADELPHIA & VICINITY 


Ask for complete price list 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. UNELEXINGTON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Burkleigh Compost 
organic. Makes sweet 




















Makes Winter 
Jobs Easier 







,» Women can operote it. 
Free Catalog. Write 
ESEHLMAN 
Dept. R-1210 
“ 109 Light St., Balto. 2, 
















1 to 8H.P. 

Also Walking Md. 333 N. Michigan 
Tractors Ave., Chicago 1, lil. 
Low os.... .$69 7070 Hollywood Bivd. 


Los Angeles 28, Calif 








The Colorful Alstroemerias 


Arthur Pausch, Hyde Park, Massachusetts 


EW early summer-flowering plants are 
more decorative in the home gar- 
den than alstroemerias. Known more 

commonly as Peruvian lilies, their great 
masses of colorful flowers always draw 
enthusiastic comment, especially when 
seen for the first time. 

Alstroemerias, which resemble lilies (but 
are actually members of the amaryllis 
family) make handsome plants which may 
reach four feet in height, depending on the 
kind grown, as well as the soil conditions. 
rhe slender, graceful leaves, soft and light 
green in color, appear to the tops of the 
stems, where clusters of small, lily-like 


flowers make large, fan-shaped heads 


























Alstroemeria aurantiaca 


One way to make the most of these at- 
tractive plants from South America is to 
use them among Oriental poppies, whose 
tops die down to the ground after flowering 
in the early summer. They may also be 
combined with daylilies which bloom at 
the same time. Then, too, a clump or two 
placed among iris will add bright color 
after the iris season has passed. 

These unusual flowers are also ideally 
adapted for cutting, and make lovely ar- 
rangements by themselves or when com- 
bined with other flowers and foliage. The 
decorative seed capsules which follow the 
flowers may be used in dried winter bou- 
quets. They have long, slender, tuberous 
roots which are very brittle and grow in 
masses making solid clumps. Under favor- 
able conditions, they rapidly, 
forming enormous clumps within a few 


increase 


years. 

Since alstroemerias are not of proven 
hardiness north of Washington, D. C., 
they are much used as pot plants in cool 
greenhouses where they force easily. They 


will, however, grow farther north if given 
adequate winter protection with a thick 
mulch. 

Of the various kinds, Alstroemerta au- 
rantiaca, one of the most popular, grows to 
36 inches and has golden-orange flowers, 
spotted with red on the upper petals. It 
will survive winters in Boston, although a 
mulching of straw is recommended. Part 
of the mulch may be left over the plants 
the following spring to help keep weeds 
down and to prevent the soil from drying 
out in periods of drought. A. chilensis, rosy- 
pink to red, is more hardy and grows to 
three feet. The three-foot A. pulchella has 
dark red flowers tipped with green and 
spotted with brown. It will grow in the 
Philadelphia area where it has been tested 
for hardiness. 

In addition, there are a number of hy- 
brid sorts which have not yet been widely 
tested for hardiness, but would make valu- 
able additions to any garden should they 
prove so. Some which are tender, such 
as A. versicolor, yellow spotted with purple, 
A. pelegrina, lilac spotted with purple, and 
the many English hybrids, may be lifted 
after the foliage has ripened in the fall and 
stored in a cool cellar. Or they may be 
wintered in a well protected coldframe. 


Easy to Propagate 


Alstroemerias propagate easily from root 
divisions. Clumps are best divided after 
flowering, sometime the early fall, in 
order to allow them to become established 
and to develop to flowering size by the 
following season. When dividing, it is im- 
portant to prevent the tubers from drying 


in 


out, so plant as soon as the clump is broken 
up and divided. 

Use any good garden soil with humus in 
it, but avoid a too moist or soggy location, 
as it may cause rotting. The addition 
of cow manure as winter mulch is also 
beneficial, but if not available, apply some 
commercial fertilizer in the early spring. 

Another easy method of propagation is 
by sowing seed in specially-prepared beds 
in the early autumn or spring. Allow seed- 
lings to remain in the seed bed for one year 
in order to become vigorous and develop 
strong root systems. Then seeds may be 
sown in flats of finely prepared soil in a 
cool greenhouse in the fall where they will 
make active growth during the winter in 
preparation for planting outdoors in the 
spring. 

On the whole, alstroemerias are little 
known and deserve wider planting in home 
gardens, because they grow easily and do 
not require much attention once they be- 
come established. 
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plant now! 


imported DUTCH BULBS 


symbol of sep ring the world over 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 








